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CONCENTRATE DEMAND 





Many packer and feeder buyers are at the DENVER and OGDEN markets each day purchasing 
their supplies of slaughter and feeder lambs. By concentrating the demand at these markets 
you assure better values for the lambs you produce and feed by keeping these price basing mar- 
kets strong price makers. 


This year when your lambs are ready to sell, make sure they are “SOLD RIGHT.” Because of 


advantages flowing to you from the concentrated buying power centralized at the DENVER and 
OGDEN Livestock Markets. 


SHIP ’EM ALL TO 
THE DENVER UNION STOCKYARD CO. 


AND 


THE OGDEN UNION STOCKYARDS 


“Top Sheep Markets In America” 
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You'll Read 
IN THIS ISSUE 


Tribute is paid this month to 
consignors to the National Ram 
Sale through pictures of their 
outstanding entries. 

Feature stories on the merits 
of the Rambouillet, Columbia, 
Panama, Targhee, Suffolk and 
Hampshire breeds that will be 
represented in the sale have 
been furnished by the National 
Breed Associations. (Page 21) 

The complete list of consign- 
ors and their offerings is on 
page 20. For announcements on 
the Wool Show, Lamb Barbecue, 
Sheepherders' Golf Tournament 
see page 19. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ACTION 

The NWGA Executive Committee 
at its Flagstaff meetings (page 
| 11) approved a proposal to acti- 
vate the "self-help" section of 
the wool bill as soon as possible 
after it becomes law. This pro- 
vides for advertising and pro- 
motion programs on lamb and wool, 
with growers’ approval. Action 
followed a review of the situa- 
tion leading up to the wool bill 
by President Willoughby (page 
9); an explanation of how the 
bill could be handled, by Frank 
W. ImMasche of the USDA (page 
17) and of how the self-help 
provision. could be put into 
effect, by Executive-Secretary 
Jones (page 18). 

"NOTHING MEASURES UP TO WOOL" 

Max F. Schmitt, Wool Bureau 
president, held the American 
Wool Council Directors at close 
attention during his presenta- 
tion of the consumer wool adver= 
tising program which opens in 
August. Its theme is "Nothing 
measures up to Wool" (page 13). 
RANGE IMPROVEMENTS AND 
FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

"You cannot starve a profit 
into an animal and thus, an ade- 
quate budget is a must," says E. 
J. Dignan, vice president, U. S. 
National Bank of Denver. "Proper 
provision should be made for a 
reasonable expenditure for up- 
keep and improvements and, above 
all, for a proper distribution 
of water so that the entire acre=- 
age of a ranch may be utilized 
to the best advantage." (Page 
31) 

LAMB PROMOTION TO BEGIN 

With the lamb fund totaling 
around $18,000, the NWGA Special 
Lamb Promotion and Research 
Committee will now initiate its 
promotion program. (Page 47) 
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Use Columbias 


@ THE demand is for open, white-faced, big, productive replacement ewes. 


@ EXPERIENCE and research show that COLUMBIAS are the heaviest producers 
of wool and lamb. 


@ IT’S easy for purebred COLUMBIA ewes to average between 15 and 20 
pounds of light shrinking, quality wool. 


@ IT’S easy for rangemen, using good COLUMBIA rams to produce an average 
of 12 to 14 pounds of quality wool per ewe and to increase their lamb 
weights from 5 to 15 pounds per lamb. And remember, you will have a 
wonderful set of open, white-faced replacement ewes. 


@ THERE are no better COLUMBIAS anywhere than are produced by the 
Wyoming breeders. Note the many Championships and first place winnings 
by Wyoming COLUMBIAS and COLUMBIA fleeces in the National shows the 
last several years. 


BUY the BEST COLUMBIA Stud Ewes and Stud Rams at the Fifth Annual 


Sal e September 4 


Douglas, Wyoming 
BUY the BEST, BIG, COLUMBIA Yearling Range Rams at the Sixth 


Annual 
October 5—300 Rams 
Sale 


Rawlins, Wyoming 





This group of husky, yearling Columbia Rams sells. 
They are the kind you can buy at Douglas and Rawlins. 
All fleeces graded. All were sheared this year. 


WYOMING PUREBRED COLUMBIA ASS'N. 


For Catalogs Contact .. . 
TONY FELLHAUER, Laramie, Wyoming 








THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 


Ogden, Utah August 19-20 
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COLUMBIA and SUFFOLK 


BRED EWES 
SELL November 15—10:00 a.m. 


100 Head Each Breed During 36th Annual 


; OGDEN LIVESTOCK SHOW 


‘ AT THE COLISEUM 
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salt ak Ram sale 


Salt Lake Union Stockyards Sept. 16, 1954 
ae Woolgrower: 


If you need range rams, good range rams---we've 
got them for you. 


i 


4 


The Utah Woolgrowers and Utah Registered Sheep 
Breeders have scheduled a "Range Ram Sale." There will 
be no studs in this sale. 


525 of Utah's most select rams will go under the 
hammer of auctioneer Colonel Earl 0. Walter come sale 
time. You will be able to choose from-- 





A 


was 


210 head of popular Suffolks 
165 head of highest quality Rambouillets 


75 Columbias, (the dual purpose breed) 
40 head of big, rugged Suffolk-Hampshire Cross-= 
breds 


20 head of modern type Hampshires and 
15 choice Rambouillet-Columbia Crossbreds. 
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Breeders are being encouraged to condition these s 
rams for work, not for show. Bg 
Remember woolgrowers, your 2nd Salt Lake Ram Sale ¢ 
will be held September 16, 1954, at the Salt Lake Union PY 


Stockyards, North Salt Lake, Utah. "It's your sale." 
It's the place to buy ‘'em---It's the time to buy ‘em. 
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Yours very truly, 


“Ma 
ws 


Larry:  — ott. 


Larry Memmott, Mgr. 
Salt Lake Ram Sale 
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AIRCRAFT INSECTICIDE | 
SPRAYING 


“How to Spray the Aircraft Way” js 
the title of a new Farmers’ Bulletin just 
released by the USDA. Non-technical 
and easy to read, it tells the farmers 
and the spray-plane pilots what they 
need to know to get best results in 
killing crop destroying insects by 
aerial spraying. 

One free copy may be obtained from 
the Office of Information, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C. Ask for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 


2062. 
DROUGHT AID 


Drought areas in Wyoming, Colorado 
and Texas have been designated by 
President Eisenhower as disaster areas 
eligible for Federal aid through low- 
cost feed and loans. 

These counties in Wyoming have been 
listed as disaster areas: Albany, Car- 
bon, Converse, Goshen, Laramie, Na- 
trona, Niobrara, Platte; the area south 
of Gillette in Campbell County; the 
area east of Highways 287, 320 and 20 
in Fremont County; the area east of 
Highway 20 in Hot Springs County; 
the area south of Buffalo in Johnson 
County; and the area south and west | 
of Highways 16 and 85 in Weston 
County. 

In Texas, Bastrop, Bell, Bexar, Blanco, 
Bosque, Brown, Burnet, Comal, Co- 
manche, Coryell, Erath, Hamilton, Hays, 
Kendall, Lampasas, Lee, Llano, McCul- | 
loch, Mason, Mills, San Saba, Travis, and | 
Williamson are included. : 

In Colorado, Adams, Arapahoe, Baca, | 
Bent, Cheyenne, Boulder, Crowley, Cus- 
ter, Douglas, Elbert, El Paso, Fremont, 
Jefferson, Kiowa, Kit Carson, Larimer, 
Las Animas, Lincoln, Morgan, Otero, 
Prowers, Pueblo, and Weld are listed as 
drought areas. 

There are a number of areas within 
these counties which have had irrigation 
or rain, and which therefore will not | 
be eligible for drought relief. | 

The President’s action was based on 
a recent survey made by USDA officials. 
A survey of Missouri is also under way. 


SUFFOLK MEET SLATED 


The annual dinner meeting of the 
American Suffolk Sheep Society will 
be held at 7:00 p.m. Wednesday, August 
18, 1954 during the National Ram Sale, 
in the Ben Lomond Hotel, Ogden, Utah. 

C. W. Hickman, Secretary 
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VASSAR RANCH SUFFOLKS 


i. ae Le This outstanding ram is one of 
mem the sires of our 1954 consign- 
ment to the National Ram Sale, 


Ogden, Utah. 


See our consignment of two Suffolk studs 
and one pen of five registered Suffolk 
rams. There are other outstanding rams 
at the ranch. 








PR Teer (le, Rete tee : to ea aaa 
BIRCHLANDS 2H. Lambed 1953 . . . Purchased for $700 
in 1953 at the Calgary Summer Sale. . . . His lambs 


are very promising! 


Ervin and Lucy Vassar 


Dixon, California 
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They are Tops — by the record 


Here's Our Record for Two of the Nation's Top Sales: 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 


1952—Top-selling pen of registered Hamps, $150 per head. 
Also one of two top-selling Suffolk studs, $700. 
1951—Top-selling Hampshire, $1,150. Also top-selling pen ,. ? , 
i ae neaniien, $250 per te. 9 , paar grag tai epg Ph 
1950—Top-selling Suffolk stud, $1,750; also top-selling pen sale in 1951. This gen brought 
of registered Hamps, $320 per head. $2,500, the highest price ever paid 
1948—One of two top-selling pens of registered Hamps, for a ram at the Idaho sale. 
$170 per head. 









FILER, IDAHO RAM SALE 


1951—$2,500 top-selling Suffolk stud. 
1950—$1,000 top-selling Suffolk stud. 
1949-—$ 450 top-selling Suffolk stud. 
1946—$ 675 top-selling Suffolk stud. 


“Remember, there is no substitute for quality. Our rams have 
gone out into many of the West’s best stud flocks and given 
consistent satisfaction.” 


WALTER P. HUBBARD 


Chas. Buffum, Shepherd Junction City, Oregon 
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NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


President 
Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Texas 


Honorary Presidents 
R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 
C. B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas 
G. N. Winder, Craig, Colorado 
Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana 
W. H. Steiwer, Fossil, Oregon 


Vice Presidents 
Wallace Ulmer, Miles City, Montana 
John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Don Clyde, Provo, Utah 
Russell D. Brown, Vantage, Washington 
S. P. Arbios, Stockton, California 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Assistant Secretary 
Edwin E. Marsh, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Executive Committee 
M. P. Espil, Jr., Litchfield Park, Arizona 
Frank Noriega, Bakersfield, California 
Frank Meaker, Montrose, Colorado 
John Noh, Kimberly, Idaho 
S. E. Whitworth, Dillon, Montana 
Chandler B. Church, Elko, Nevada 
John V. Withers, Paisley, Oregon 
Edward Waara, Buffalo, South Dakota 
Walter L. Pfluger, Eden, Texas 
M. V. Hatch, Panguitch, Utah 
Corwin H. King, Yakima, Washington 
Harold Josendal, Casper, Wyoming 


Affiliated Organizations 
Arizona Wool Growers Association 
14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 


Robert W. Lockett, President 
H. B. Embach, Secretary 


California Wool Growers Association 
151 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Frank Noriega, President 

Ww Wing, Secretary 


Colorado Wool Growers Association 
Drovers’ Bldg., 1408 East 47th Ave., Denver 
Frank Meaker, President 

Brett Gray, Jr., Secretary 

Idaho Wool Growers Association 

P. O. Box 2598, Boise 

John Noh, President 

M. C. Claar, Secretary 

Montana Wool Growers Association 
Livestock Building, 7 Edwards St., Helena 
A. C. Grande, President 

Everett E. Shuey, Secretary 

Nevada Wool Growers Association 

P. O. Box 1429, Reno 

Chandler B. Church, President 

John E. Humphrey, Secretary 

Oregon Wool Growers Association 

P. O. Box 256, Pendleton 

John V. Withers, President 

Victor W. Johnson, Secretary 

Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
Cactus Hotel Bldg., San Angelo 
Walter L. Pfluger, President 

Ernest L. Williams, Secretary 

Utah Wool Growers Association 

361 Union Pacific Annex Bldg., Salt Lake City 
Don Clyde, President 

J. A. Hooper, Secretary 

Washington Wool Growers Association 
807 Spokane St., Ellensburg 

Philip B. Kern, President 

Philip E. Bloom, Secretary 


Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 
Rapid City 


Edward Waara, President 
H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 


Wyoming Wool Growers Association 
McKinley 


Harold Josendal, President 
J. B. Wilson, Secretary 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES—Payment of dues in the National Wool Growers Association includes a year’s 
subscription to the National Wool Grower. Dues and subscriptions are received along with state associa- 
tion dues by the secretaries shown for the following states: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. To non-members 
$5.00 per year; 50 cents per copy. Entered as Second Class Matter, January, 1913, at the Post Office 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of 
postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized August 23, 1918. 
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SHEEP SHEARERS ELECT 


LaVor Taylor was again named pres- 
ident of the Sheep Shearers Union of 
North America at their convention in 
Butte, July 17. Paul C. Johnson of 
Butte was reelected secretary-treasurer 
and George Plummer, Willows, Califor- 
nia; Al Hansen, Goshen, Utah; Lane 
Potter, Sidney, Montana; J. W. Bun- 
nell, Clarkston, Washington; Owen 
Ames, Preston, Idaho; Veldon Krebs, 
Reno, and G. A. Prendez, Stockton, 
California, vice presidents. Lawrence 
Elmer of Burley, Idaho, is a hold-over 
vice president. He will serve until the 
next convention. 


About 200 delegates attended the 
meeting. 


SHEEP PREMIUMS ANNOUNCED 


Premiums totaling $8,372 will be 
offered at the 10th anniversary Grand 
National Livestock Exposition, Horse 
Show and Rodeo to be staged in San 
Francisco’s famed Cow Palace October 
29 to November 7 inclusive. 

Porter Sesnon, president of the Grand 
National and Nye Wilson, secretary- 
manager announced that the sheep divi- 
sion premiums will be divided as follows: 
Columbias $1,005; Suffolks, $965; Hamp- 


shires, $907; Shropshires, $795; Cor- 
riedales, $755; Dorsets, Rambouillets, 
Romneys, and Southdowns, $705 each; 
individuals and pens of fat lambs $625 
and truckloads and carloads of fat lambs, 
$500. 








Before | can determine the true market value 

of your lambs each day, | must know re- 
ceipts at the 12 major markets, the trend of 
dressed trade at the major wholesale centers, 
both East and West Coast, and the packer 
(large and small) purchases over the country. 
| must also know the current value of various 
grades and weights of your lambs, percent of 
dressing as well as credits — pelt, casing, 
hearts, livers, etc. These all vary. For ex- 
ample: if present proposed wool bill goes 
through, pelts will have proposed 20% greater 
value. 

Lambs bought in Denver Tuesday are 
killed in the New York area following Mon- 
day. New York area kills about 22% of 
Federally Inspected lambs, so to get market 
value— 


Ship ‘em to... 
- 





MIKE HAYES 


Union Stockyards - - - Denver, Colorado 








National Ram Sale Schedule 
Page 19 


EWE MARKING 


HARNESS 


Shows which ewes bred and when; 
also ram’s potency. Saves time, money, 
lambing space! Durable JouRGENSEN 
make; strong web straps. Holds grease- 
crayon, red, green, black; specify colors 
and whether hard (summer), soft 
(winter). ORDER FROM your dealer, 

or fob SF: HaRNEss $3.75, CRAYONS 
50c each. Add postage, 40c per harness, 
25¢ per crayon; we'll refund excess. 
CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY CO. 
151 Mission St., Dept. L. , San Francisco. 











WELD THI 
to OGDEN and the 
National Ram Sale - - August 19-20 


Visit the West's largest sheep market and look over 
the most modern type rail loading chutes and other 
facilities being constructed. 


OGDEN UNION STOCKYARDS CO. 


















MEMBER NATIONAL LIVESTOCR 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 
OGDEN 

DENVER 

LOS ANGELES 





iN THE HANDS 

OF A FRIEND 

FROM_BEGINNING 
TO END 










AGENCIES ON ALL 
PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


PHOENIX 
BILLINGS 


NO. SALT LAKE 


Best Wishes to 39th 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 


RODUCERS | 


Livestock Marketing Association 
OGDEN — DENVER — LOS ANGELES — BILLINGS 
NORTH SALT LAKE — PHOENIX — BRAWLEY 


Producers Livestock Loan Co. 


300 First Security Bank Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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THE ALL NEW 
HOME on the RANGE 


SHEEP 
CAMP 
TRAILER 
NOW 


33 APARTMENTS, BATHS AND SHOWERS 
BEAUTY REST MATTRESSES 


ONE BLOCK FROM THE RAM SALE 
COLISEUM IN OGDEN — THE 


MOUNTAIN VIEW MOTEL 


Located on U.S. 38 — 563 West 24th St. 








AVAILABLE 


See my pen of 10 Quality 
SUFFOLK RANGE RAMS 
at the National Ram Sale 


EARL ROOT 


Cambridge, Idaho 


Come In 
or Write 


Ahlander Mfg. Company 


490 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 

















a the NATIONAL RAM SALE, OGDEN, we will sell REGIS- 
TERED SUFFOLKS, SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE CROSSBREDS, 
and RAMBOUILLET-LINCOLN CROSSBRED Yearling Rams. 

These rams were range-raised in a large herd as lambs. Since spring 


they have grazed in sagebrush hills. They are strong, rugged, useful, 
large rams. Born April and May, 1953. 


Last year our sheep sheared 13.4 pounds average. Eighty-five per- 
cent of our May blackface lambs shipped September 17-19, 1953, averaged 
98.8 pounds. This production was obtained from rams of same breeding as 
above offering. 


— WE INVITE YOUR INSPECTION — 


COVEY -BAGLEY -DAYTON 


COKEVILLE, WYOMING 























ANNUAL SALE 


200 RAMS 
400 EWES 
400 EWE LAMBS 


of approximately . 


DRAFTED FROM THE 


COLUMBIA - TARGHEE - RAMBOUILLET 


FLOCKS OF THE 


U. S. Sheep Experiment Station 
Western Sheep Breeding Laboratory 


DUBOIS, IDAHO 
} 10:00 o'clock a.m., September 30, 1954 


Sale list of rams upon request about September 1 























IDEAS 


For Rural Living 


There’s a new 
) easy way to build 
a picket, rail or 
louvre type fence 
‘through the use 
of brackets. The 
bracket units are 
built in the shape 
of an open end 
box, holding the 
rails or cross mem- 
Ml bers from one post 
to the other. 
Fences constructed 
in this manner 
give the appearance of rails being mor- 
tised into the 4” x 4” fence posts. These 
brackets come in three board sizes: 
1” x 4", 1” x 6", and 2” x 3”. List price: 
$2.50 per dozen, f.o.b. Minneapolis. For 
additional information on the Cee-Bee 
Fence Brackets, write Dep’t. KP, Cosom 
Industries, Inc., 6012 Wayzata Blvd., 
Minneapolis 16, Minnesota. Mention the 
National Wool Grower when you write. 





Here’s a new ‘Lantern Lectrokutor’ 
that kills flies and other disease-spread- 
ing insects. The lantern operates by 
electrocuting the insects which cross the 
charged space between the two grids to 
reach the bait within. These lanterns 
are safe for use around food, animals 
and humans. 


This lantern is durably made of spun 
aluminum and corrosion-resistant grids. 
It comes ready for plugging into any 
110-120 volts AC, 50-60 cycle outlet. Tray 
base is removable for cleaning. 


Manufactured by Aaron Insect ‘Lek- 
trokutor Company, 3718 Sunset Blvd., 
Los Angeles 26, California. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Bill ‘em to 
PECK BROTHERS 


LIVESTOCK COMMISSION CO. 


We Sell and Buy 
SHEEP — CATTLE — HOGS 


OFFICE - - - = 3-8556 
PHONE YARD- - - = = 4-2771 
NIGHT - - - = 3-2280 











OGDEN, UTAH 











SHEEP 
CAMPS 


12 and 14 FOOT 








FIVE MODELS WITH’ NEW CHASSIS 


ONE OR TWO BEDS - PATENT PENDING 
BUSINESS SINCE 1907 


E. MADSEN & SONS Mfg. CO. 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 


Pendleton 


MEN’‘S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
LOUNGING ROBES 

BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


Wm. 





“Always Virgin Wool” 


At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 











SHEEP DOG 
DIRECTORY 
Arthur N. Allen 


R.F.D. 6 — McLeansboro, Illinois 
“Famous Working Border Collies”’ 
Jack W. Dickens 
Walden, Colorado 

“Border Collies for Service’ 


Dr. Lee Ford 


Butler, Indiana 
“Shamrock Collies for Intelligence” 


August, 1954 








Nordan, a new variety of crested 
wheatgrass, has been released for 
increase to Northern Great Plains seed 
growers by the USDA and the North 
Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station. 

This variety is adapted to the Dakotas, 
Montana, eastern Wyoming, and north- 
ern Nebraska, an area that depends 
heavily on drought-tolerant crested 
wheatgrass. It is also being tested in 
the Intermountain Area farther west. 

Nordan originated from a naturally 
occurring plant of the wheatgrass spe- 
cies, (Agropyron desertorum) found 
growing in an old nursery at the North 
Dakota station in 1937. It has been in 
the process of breeding, selection, test- 
ing, and seed increase since then. 


Though it has been predicted that 
man is certain to eventually be over- 
whelmed and destroyed by the insect 
population on earth, Department of 
Agriculture officials have decided to take 
a brighter outlook and fight these pests. 

They are looking for a deadly new epi- 
demic—for bugs. 

Under test for the first time this sum- 
mer is a virus disease deadly to the army 
worm, now unusually prevalent, the 
passage of whose hordes through a field 
at night sounds like the blowing of a 
strong wind. Once a few army worms 
are infected, the entomologists say; the 
disease apparently spreads naturally. 

Perhaps of greater importance is a 
fungus disease which is fatal to a variety 
of destructive insects. Preliminary tests 
by the Department show that this fungus 
may be deadly to the grubs of Japanese 
beetles, to the larvae but not adults of 
honeybees, to wax moths, and to the 
Mexican bean beetle. 

Most important of all, there are in- 
dications that the common house fly, 
itself a notorious disease carrier, is 
susceptible to this malady. 


Research and field tests by the Idaho 
Experiment Station in the Raft River 
section of that State, have shown that 
the most effective way to get rid of 
halogeton is to use a low volatile ester 
of 2,4-D applied at two pounds per acre 
in ten to 15 gallons of water between 
June 15 and July 15. 


Such treatment kills the halogeton 
without serious harm to any perennial 
grass cover that may have survived the 
weeds. Officials warn that infestations 
near or adjacent to irrigated land or near 
crops that are sensitive to 2,4-D, must 


RESEARCH NEWS 





be treated with the amine form of 2,4-D 
and not with the ester type of chemical. 


Researchers at the Nebraska Experi- 
ment Station have found over a number 
of years that beet top silage can be as 
good or better as good corn silage for 
feeding lambs. 

During experiments lambs ate four to 
five pounds of beet-tops per day without 
any ill effects. They made daily gains 
averaging 0.36 to 0.44 pound. 

Alfalfa hay was generally found to be 
of great value when fed in a limited 
amount with beet top silage, grain, and 
protein. 

In rations for fattening lambs, the 
Nebraska studies showed dry beet pulp 
to be almost equal to corn when used to 
replace one-third to one-half of the grain. 


Experiments aimed at finding an 
effective cure for chronic bloat through 
the use of antibiotics were recently con- 
cluded by the Iowa Experiment Station. 

Tests were conducted with 35 young 
beef-type cattle. Of 21 animals treated 
with aureomycin, 17 were apparently 
completely cured, and three received 
from 50 to 75 percent benefit. 

Of 14 animals receiving terramycin, 
12 seemed to be completely cured and 
one received from 50 to 75 percent ben- 
efit. Only one animal under such 


treatment got no benefit at all. 





RAMBOUILLETS 
@ 2 studs @ 5 registered 
@ 25 range 


COLUMBIAS 
@ 2 studs @ 5 registered 
@ 30 range 


This is my consignment to the National. 
Come see them. . . 


WYNN §. HANSEN 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 
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July 14, 1954 


IGHT after our Executive Committee 

meeting at McCall, Idaho, last year, 
I went back to Washington and met with 
Casey Jones and Bob Franklin. We ap- 
peared before the Tariff Commission and 
made a good case on the need for tariff 
protection for the doemstic wool indus- 
try. The case was good enough that the 
Tariff Commission recommended a tariff 
increase of 10 cents a clean pound, but, 
as you know, the President refused to 
act on the Tariff Commission’s recom- 
mendation. It was obvious then that, 
even with such a recommendation being 
accepted by the President, the fee would 
be only enough to protect the old un- 
workable support program at 90 percent 
of parity. We all know the parity for 
wool is improper and unfair and does not 
adequately take into consideration the 
labor costs of our industry. 

We knew then that the President was 
opposed to any tariff increase even to 
protect the Government support program 
and knew that we had been unable to 
obtain legislation to increase the tariff 
on wool. Had we succeeded in getting 
Presidential approval of an increase in 
import fee, it would have meant adequate 
protection for a national average price 
of 52 cents approximately. Certainly we 
wanted at least that much added tariff 
protection, but we know full well that 
it would not raise the price of wool suffi- 
ciently for this to be a healthy, sound, 
and prosperous industry. It was obvious 
that both the President and the Con- 
gress were opposed to tariff increases 
because of world conditions. We are not 
alone in this. The mining industry and 
many of the smaller industries of the 
United States have been fighting a losing 
battle in the tariff field. 

Well, it was just a year ago next month 
that Casey and Bob and I took the first 
outline of a possible National Wool Act 
over to Secretary of Agriculture Benson. 
All last summer and fall we worked with 
the Administration, with a lot of our 
Senators and Congressmen, trying to 
figure out a plan that would keep the 
wool industry alive until we could get 
tariff protection. The support program 
we had in effect wasn’t working. You 
know how bad the situation was when 
I took office as president 18 months ago. 
Uruguay and Argentina were dumping 
wool into the United States and com- 
pletely breaking the market. We couldn’t 
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stop the flood of imports of cheap wool. 
The support program wasn’t working. 
It was taking American wool off the 
market and holding an umbrella over 
foreign wool. The stockpile of wool in 
Government hands was over 100,000,000 
pounds and still growing. Our support 
program was lumped in with the type of 
program devised and set up for crops 
produced in surplus. If the wool growing 
industry was to benefit at all from Gov- 
ernment assistance, then the method of 
supporting wool prices had to be changed. 


Better Support Program 


We couldn’t do the job on tariffs but, 
gentlemen, we have done the job on a 
better support program for the domestic 
wool industry which will not only keep 
the industry alive but will also give a 
premium to the wool grower who grows 
good wool and penalize the sloppy pro- 
ducer who has never been an asset to 
the industry anyhow. 

Now, this did not come about easily. 
You know how our situation and this 
approach to solving it was debated 
throughout the West in every State 
association meeting last fall. You know 
the debate and actions that went on at 
the Long Beach Convention. We just 
would not give up the idea that there 
was only one answer and that answer 
was increased tariff. I was trying the 
other night, getting ready to come to this 
meeting, to count the number of meet- 
ings that I have personally attended 
since our convention in Long Beach. In 
January and February I thought about 
having my mail transferred to Washing- 
ton because I was there more than in 
Texas. The Legislative Committee knows 
that they were called back to Washing- 
ton. The Executive Committee made a 
trip back there. Through this work and 
the decisions on policy that were made in 
those meetings, the President and the 
Administration were persuaded _ to 
change their program on _ supporting 
wool prices in many ways so that it would 
fit the needs of the industry in a better 
manner. Just stop and think that in one 
week during the formative period of this 
legislation this Executive Committee 
held five meetings of their own, met four 
times with the Secretary and Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, met collective- 
ly in two meetings with nearly a hundred 
Senators and Congressmen and _indi- 
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vidually with I don’t know how many 
Administration officials and legislators. 


Back to Washington 


We had hardly gotten home from the 
Long Beach Convention before the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture called for us to 
come back to Washington. At that time 
we were faced with a decision not of 
abandoning our position on tariffs but 
of recognizing the practical necessity of 
the industry’s joining the Administra- 
tion in a fight for a better support pro- 
gram so long as there was no possibility 
of getting tariff protection at this session 
of Congress. Then the time for decision 
became so imperative that the entire 
Executive Committee was called _ to 
Washington and there, with some groups 
dissenting, the majority prevailed and 
we accepted the economic fact that our 
industry to survive must have subsidy 
because it could not have protection. In 
these conferences that I have mentioned 
we hammered out the thinking of the 
industry and the Administration into 
what became the proposed wool act of 
1954. 


The courtesy and understanding of the 
officials of the Department of Agricul- 
ture under Secretary Benson is some- 
thing for which we should all be grateful. 
The doors of the Department were kept 
open to the wool industry and Frank 
ImMasche was specifically assigned to 
the task of coordinating and heading up 
the Department’s efforts on behalf of 
the industry. Assistant Secretary Ross 
Rizley, very new to the Department 
during our first meetings in Washington 
this year, became a bulwark of the De- 
partment and the industry in obtaining 
Administration and Legislative approval. 


Senate Committee Hearings 


We were successful in getting early 
hearings before the Senate Agriculture 
Committee on the National Wool Act. 
We have many friends on that committee. 
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I testified on behalf of the National Wool 
Growers Association. James Lemmon, 
as president of the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation, worked hard with 
us on this matter. The Boston Wool 
Trade and the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers also worked hard 
and long for the passage of the National 
Wool Act. Before the hearings had been 
completed in the Senate and the House, 
the National Wool Act had also received 
the approval of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the Farmers’ Union, 
and the National Grange Association. 


When the wool bill reached the floor 
of the Senate one of the hardest fought 
battles of this Congress was waged in 
the attempt by Southern cotton interests 
led by Senator Ellender, of Louisiana, 
to amend the wool bill by tacking on to 
it the entire farm program based on 
rigid price supports. We successfully 
fought off those attempts which would 
have killed the wool bill because of Pres- 
idential veto. It was these same cotton 
interests who led the battle in the House 
to keep the separate wool bill from being 
enacted, and no wool bill came out of 
that committee until the entire farm 
program was reported in one omnibus 
measure. It was frankly admitted by the 
Southern cotton members on that com- 
mittee that wool was tied in with the 
price support program for the surplus 
commodities purely and simply to obtain 
western wool Congressional support for 
the passage of a rigid 90 percent of 
parity program for the basic commod- 
ities. 


Choice Faced Industry 


When this bill reached the floor of the 
House, the wool industry was again faced 
with a choice consisting only of the fry- 
ing pan or the fire. Secretary Benson 
personally called the National Wool 
Growers Association and said he was 
authorized to say that if a rigid 90 per- 
cent program passed the Congress the 
President would veto it and then there 
would be no wool bill. The wool industry, 
therefore, was forced into the position 
of fighting for flexible price supports. 
We took the strong position that there 
must be a compromise, and, as you know, 
that opinion prevailed in the House of 
Representatives and flexible supports 
were adopted ranging between 82.5 and 
90 percent of parity. The wool industry 
realized, of course, that it did not have 
strength enough in the Congress to be 
anywhere near a majority, but the po- 
sition of the National Wool Growers 
Association did become the key between 
these opposing forces and after one of 
the most bitter and vitriolic debates of 
this or any other Congress, the Admin- 
istration and the high support followers 
reached the compromise decision advo- 
cated by our group, who should never 
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have been involved in the controversy 
in the first place. 

The pressures exerted on your asso- 
ciation were terrific during these fights 
in the Senate and in the House. Because 
of the good position that wool enjoyed 
in having Administration support and 
very little opposition in the Congress to 
the wool bill, all of the basic commodity 
groups tried to tie their objectives onto 
the wool bill in hopes of Congressional 
passage and Presidential approval. 

We have had to do more legislative 
battling this year than ever before in my 
memory of the Association purely and 
simply for this reason. Time after time 
we haye had to fight to keep the wool 
bill in legislative form that would be 
acceptable to the President. The battle 
over the bill itself has not been nearly as 
great as over these completely foreign 
issues. I think an excellent job has been 
done by the industry in convincing the 
Nation that wool growers must have 
relief from the economic situation 
created for the industry by foreign im- 
ports. 


The Presented Case 


I want to point out something that 
I think every one of you should realize 
and consider carefully to show the kind 
of case that has been presented to the 
American people through Congress by 
the National Wool Growers Association. 
The Administration has been fighting 
on almost every front to lower the price 
support requirements for agriculture. 
On the basic farm commodities you know 
the battle that has been carried on to 
cut rigid price supports and institute a 
flexible system ranging from 90 percent 
of parity down. I think the best way to 
express it would be to quote a Congress- 
man who came back from a very hectic 
meeting of the House of Representatives 
where the flexible price support people 
had won a major victory for the Admin- 
istration. This was a rigid-support Con- 
gressman and he said, “That bill was 
certainly top-heavy for wool. Authority 
to cut price supports on all the basic 
commodities went through and in the 
same bill they raised the price supports 
for wool to 110 percent of parity.” 
Actually they didn’t automatically do 
that. They gave the Administration 
authority to do it. 

This is not all that has been done by 
the National Wool Growers Association 
in legislation. Certainly it is one of the 
most important things that has been 
accomplished this year to guarantee the 
wool growers of the United States that 
they will no longer have to produce at 
a loss because of the importation of 
cheap labor and foreign wool. While we 
didn’t get the tariff, we have stuck to 
the principle of tariff. We obtained an 
agreement that there will be no further 





cutting of the wool tariff in this fre 
trade era and that when wool fails to 
produce sufficient income in the market 
place, the tariff money will make up the 
difference. There is at least $20,000,000 
a year more in the wool growers’ pockets 
from either the market place or tariff 
funds from 1954 on. 


Splendid Support 


As your president I want to thank this 
committee for the very fine job they 
have done, the support they have given 
us. I also think the State association 
members deserve a resolution of com- 
mendation from this meeting for their 
splendid support and work at home and 
their work with their Congressmen and 
Senators. I am very proud to have been 
president of this organization during a 
period when we have been able to get 
the complete support of the Administra- 
tion and the Congress to establish by 
national policy the edict that a domestic 
wool industry is essential and must be 
guaranteed the income to maintain pres- 
ent production and increase the produc- 
tion in the future. 


This fight has cost a lot of time, a lot 
of effort, and a lot of money, but when 
the President signs the Farm Bill you 
can know that you have played a major 
part in increasing the income of the 
industry by $20,000,000 a year. The cost 
of our trips to Washington, the cost of 
doing this legislative work seems a little 
high when you look at the figures of a 
year’s spending, but it pales into insig- 
nificance when you have guaranteed an 
increase in the income of the wool in- 
dustry by $20,000,000 a year. 


One of the most important parts of 
this National Wool Act is the self-help 
provision. If we gain nothing else from 
this legislation except the benefit of that 
section which provides for the first time 
in the history of the agriculture of the 
United States for financing the indus- 
try’s own promotion program, the 
achievement is great. Under it we can 
increase our income by better marketing 
of our lamb and wool to such an extent 


that we can build a very balanced and | 


profitable system of marketing the two 
products of our sheep—lamb and wool. 
Even while this battle over the legisla- 
tion was going on, we had been working 
with the Administration to set up the 
preliminary framework of such a pro- 
motion program, and there can be no 
more important part of this Executive 
Committee meeting than the decisions 
we must make as to how we proceed with 
this promotion. 


Again I want to say thanks for all you 
have done up to this point. It’s sort of 
like the speaker at the high school grad- 
uation, I’ve got to say, “You ain’t fin- 
ished yet, you’re just beginning.” 


The National Wool Grower 
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Midsummer Meet 
Hailed as Success 


HE 1954 midsummer meetings of the 

Executive Committee of the National 
Wool Growers Association and Directors 
of the American Wool Council, Inc., 
actually began the evening of Tuesday, 
July 13, when the groups were guests 
of the Arizona Wool Growers Association 
in their traditional lamb barbecue at the 
“Tony” Manterola Ranch about eight 
miles out: from Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Here in the beautiful aspen and pine 
grove over 600 feasted on delicious lamb, 
beans, salad, Spanish rice and other 
good foods with drinks to their liking. 
Eating, laughing and talking, the happy 
groups whiled away the pleasant twi- 
light hours until darkness crowding in 
turned them homeward. 

The formal meeting of the NWGA 
Executive group opened at 9:30 a.m., 
Wednesday, July 14. President Ray W. 
Willoughby presided, and all States. 
except Nevada, were represented. After 
preliminary features, such as reading 
of the minutes and discussion of the 
financial statement, President Willough- 
by reviewed activities of the Association 
since the previous meeting of the group, 
with particular emphasis on work to 
secure a satisfactory wool bill after it 
was found impossible to obtain industry 
protection through adequate tariff. (The 
report appears on page 5.) 


Wool Act Operation 


Frank W. ImMasche, Deputy Director 
of the Livestock and Dairy Division, 
Commodity Stabilization Service, USDA, 
presented very well-prepared suggestions 
for operation of the National Wool Act 
of 1954 when it becomes law. Well in- 
formed on the interpretations given to 
various sections of the measure, Mr. 
ImMasche was able to clear up many 
questions of the Executive group on this 
piece of legislation. He emphasized, 
however, that his statement only pointed 
out how the program might be handled, 
not necessarily how it would be handled. 

Executive Secretary Jones. supple- 
mented Mr. ImMasche’s statement with 
an outline of how the self-help provisions 
of the bill—those permitting promotion 
and advertising programs for lamb and 
wool—could be activated. (See page 18 
for more detail.) 

This opportunity for real lamb and 
wool promotion campaigns was generally 
welcomed by the Executive group, espe- 
cially if it would be handled on a national 
basis. For many years, the discussion 
brought out, sheepmen have been trying 
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Mr. and Mrs. Tony Manterola, shown at the top, were responsible for the delicious 


barbecue held in conjunction with the Arizona convention. 


members were guests at the barbecue. 


to collect sufficient funds for promoting 
the use of lamb and wool, but the pro- 
grams have been supported only by about 
40 percent of the country’s wool growers 
—the other 60 to 70 percent have been 
free-riders. Now, it was indicated, the 
wool act will provide the vehicle to carry 
forward a very effective lamb and wool 
promotion program. Recognition, how- 
ever, was given to the fact that it would 
require considerable time and effort to 
acquaint individual members with the 
merits of this self-help program. 

As a result of the discussion, the 
Executive Committee approved in sub- 
stance the plan submitted, and authorized 
President Willoughby to appoint a com- 
mittee to start work as soon as legislative 
action is completed that will make it 
possible. It was understood that this 
committee will confer with other inter- 
ested groups. 

The Executive group approved the 
position taken by the Association officers 
working on the wool bill in endorsing the 
Administration’s farm program. 


Carpet Institute Proposal 


A proposal of the Carpet Institute, 
Inc., to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 was 
presented to the Executive Committee by 
Messrs. Paul M. Jones, president, and 
Samuel B. Bledsoe, public relations 
counsel, of the Institute. 


Executive-committee 


The amendment would provide that all 
wools used in the manufacture of rugs 
and carpets, press cloth, camel’s hair 
belting, knit or felt boots and heavy 
fulled lumbermen’s socks could come into 
this country duty free. It would also 
give the Secretary of Agriculture author- 
ity to revise the standards for deter- 
mining the grade of wools. At present, 
all so-called name wools, all other wool 
not finer than 40’s and hair of the camel, 
can come into this country duty free, 
provided they are used in the manu- 
facture of carpets and the other articles 
mentioned above. 


At present Mr. Jones said there wasn’t 
sufficient carpet wool available to supply 
the needs of the domestic industry. 
Very little domestic wool is used for 
carpets. Some of the foreign wools have 
been upgraded through breed improve- 
ments and many of them are produced 
behind the Iron Curtain. The domestic 
carpet manufacturers’ position is made 
more critical by the increased importa- 
tion of foreign made floor coverings. 

Since a committee had been appointed 
at the Long Beach convention to study 
this proposed amendment, President 
Willoughby said it would not be proper 
for the Executive Committee to take any 
action until that committee’s official re- 
port had been made and given considera- 
tion. 
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Unalterable Opposition 


A request made to the Federal Trade 
Commission by the Wool Stock Institute 
for a reappraisal of the Wool Products 
Labeling Act was made known through 
a letter from Harvey H. Hannah, Chief, 
Division of Wool, Fur and Flammable 
Fabrics, Federal Trade Commission, ask- 
ing for the National Association’s views 
on the proposal. 

The Wool Stock Institute is seeking 
the elimination of the classification 
“reprocessed wool” and “reused wool” 
or the substitution of some other classi- 
fieation that would not appear quite so 
offensive to the consuming public. 


Executive Secretary Jones was di- 
rected to inform Mr. Hannah that the 
National Wool Growers Association has 
a “long standing policy of unalterable 
opposition to any changes in the terms 
applied to wool, either by administrative 
or legislative processes.” 


A progress report on the 39th National 
Ram Sale to be held in the Coliseum, 
Ogden, Utah, August 19 and 20, was 
given by Assistant Secretary Edwin E. 
Marsh, as sale manager. He mentioned 
several minor improvements in facilities 
this year that will bring the sale a little 
closer to the perfection point sought in 
handling the sale. A sizable reduction 
in expenses is also anticipated, he said. 
The wool show, the consignor-buyer 
barbecue, and other events were also 
briefly covered. 


Meeting Dates and Places 


An invitation extended by President 
Philip B. Kern of the Washington Wool 
Growers Association to hold the 1955 
summer meeting of the Executive Com- 





FLAGSTAFF FUN 


Children enjoyed themselves at the summer meetings 
in Arizona. They are: in front, Elizabeth Espil and 
John Otondo. Second row, left to right, Martha 
Otondo, Kendra Jones, Susie Breckenridge, Ayliffe 
Jones, Ernest Williams and Kathie Otondo. Back 
row, Jean Williams, Carolynn and Catherine Breck- 
enridge and Miriam Breckenridge. 
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WOMEN ATTENDED TOO 


From left to right, Mrs. J. M. Jones, Mrs. Robert 
W. Lockett, Mrs. Pete Espil, Mrs. John Breckenridge, 
Mrs. Ernest Williams and Mrs. Louis Espil. 


mittee in Yakima sometime during June 
was accepted. 

Herbert Joseph, manager of the Con- 
vention Department of the Ft. Worth 
(Texas) Chamber of Commerce and 
Elmo Ellsworth, convention manager, 
Las Vegas Chamber of Commerce, 
placed bids for the 91st convention of 
the Association before the Executive 
Committee. President Willoughby asked 
Vice Presidents Wallace Ulmer, John 
Breckenridge and S. P. Arbios to serve 
as a convention-site committee. 


Ft. Worth Convention Site 


After the luncheon recess, Mr. Ulmer 
said the committee recommended the 
acceptance of the Ft. Worth invitation 
and their recommendation was approved 
by the Executive Committee as a whole. 

However, the proposal to change the 
time of the convention from December, 
1955, to sometime in January, 1956, 
occasioned considerable discussion. Jan- 
uary was finally approved on a roll call 
vote of nine to five. 

The work of the NWGA Executive 
group covered three sessions. The morn- 
ing meeting on the 14th was held at the 
Chamber of Commerce Building; the 
afternoon session in the Pow Wow Room 
of the Monte Vista Hotel and an early 
morning meeting on the 15th was held 
in the Court Room. 


An Excellent Job 


The Arizona Association officers and 
members did an excellent job of making 
the midsummer gathering very success- 
ful. In addition to the barbecue, many 
of the committee men enjoyed visits to 
private ranches and a general tour of 
nearby range country conducted by the 
Forest Service. 

A drive through the _ spectacularly 
beautiful Oak Creek Canyon and an 
informal tea gave committeemen’s wives 
and children a delightful afternoon. The 
affair was planned by Mrs. H. B. Em- 





bach, wife of the Arizona Association 
secretary. 

The children and some of the adult 
guests also enjoyed a tour of Walnut 
Canyon under the supervision of Mrs, 
“Bob” Lockett. 

“Your groups are hard working,” a 
Flagstaff hotel official told us. ‘‘Most of 
the conventions we have here just come 
for a good time.” Undoubtedly, the 
Executive group would concede that they 
worked hard in Flagstaff, but we believe 
they would want to add: “We had a right 
good time also!” 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
BULLETIN BOARD 


The Executive Committee of the 
National Wool Growers Association in 
its midsummer meeting: 

(1) Authorized President Wil- 
loughby to set up a special com- 
mittee to make plans for use of 
the self-help provision of the wool 
bill which permits the establish- 
ment of basic promotion programs 
for products of the sheep indus- 
try; 

(2) Approved position taken by 
NWGA’s Washington representa- 
tives on Administration’s farm 
bill; 

(3) Accepted the invitation from 
the Washington Association to 
hold its 1955 summer meeting in 
Yakima sometime in June; 

(4) Approved the holding of the 
91st convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association in Ft. 
Worth, Texas, in January of 1956. 
(The 90th convention is to be held 
in Salt Lake City, December 6 to 
9, 1954.) 

The special Lamb Promotion and 
Research Committee took initial steps 
to start the NWGA’s lamb promotion 
program as planned at the last annual 
convention. 


PARTICIPANTS 


AT THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
MEETING 


President—Ray W. Willoughby, San 
Angelo, Texas 

Vice President—Wallace Ulmer, Miles 
City, Montana 

Vice President—J. H. Breckenridge, 
Twin Falls, Idaho 

Vice President—S. P. Arbios, Stock- 
ton, California 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer —J. M. 
Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Assistant Secretary—Edwin E. Marsh, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Committee Members 
M. P. Espil, Arizona 
Stewart Kern (Alternate), California 
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Brett Gray (Alternate), Colorado 

John Noh, Idaho 

A. C. Grande, Montana 

John V. Withers, Oregon 

H. J. Devereaux (Alternate), South 
Dakota 

Walter Pfluger, Texas 

M. V. Hatch, Utah 

Corwin King, Washington 

Harold Josendal, Wyoming 


Honorary Presidents 


G. N. Winder 
S. J. Pauly 
W. H. Steiwer 


Others Present: 


Juan Aleman, Steve Bieb, O. T. Brown, 
Robert Echeverria, L. A. Espil, Lynn 
Henry, John F. Jehnoled, Bob Lockett, 
J. A. Manterola, Smith Pickrell, J. A. 
Sinnott and C. S. White, Arizona; R. R 
Killian and J. K. Sexton, California; 
Paul Etchepare, Colorado; Andrew D. 
Little, Idaho; L. M. Kyner, Iowa; Everett 
E. Shuey, Montana; Elmo Ellsworth, 
Nevada; Paul M. Jones, Miss Mary 
North and Max F. Schmitt, New York; 
Harold Cohn and Victor W. Johnson, 
Oregon; Jack Canning, Herbert A. Jo- 
seph, S. L. Stumberg and Ernest Wil- 
liams, Texas; Mr. and Mrs. J. T. 
Murdock, Utah; Philip Kern, Washing- 
ton; Samuel B. Bledsoe, Howard J. Dog- 
gett and F. W. ImMasche, Washington, 
D. C.; J. B. Wilson, Wyoming. 


AT THE WOOL COUNCIL 
MEETING 


President W. H. Steiwer, Fossil, Ore- 
gon 

Vice President J. K. Sexton, Willows, 
California 

Secretary-Treasurer J. M. Jones, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

Assistant Secretary Edwin E. Marsh, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Directors: 


Ray W. Willoughby, President, NWGA 

J. K. Sexton, California 

G. N. Winder (Alternate), Colorado 

Andrew D. Little (Alternate), Idaho 

Everett E. Shuey, Montana 

W. H. Steiwer, Oregon 

H. J. Devereaux, South Dakota 

Walter Pfluger, Texas 

M. V. Hatch, Utah 

J. B. Wilson, Wyoming 

Mrs. J. T. Murdock, National Auxil- 
iary President 

L. M. Kyner, The Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa 


Others: 


Stewart Kern, California; A. C. 
Grande and Wallace Ulmer, Montana; 
Max F. Schmitt, President of The Wool 
Bureau, and Miss Mary North, Sewing 
Contest Consultant, New York; John V. 
Withers, Oregon; E. L. Williams and 
S. L. Stumberg, Texas; J. T. Murdock, 
Utah; Harold Josendal, Wyoming. 


Wool Council Discusses 
Collections Problem 


RESIDENT W. H. Steiwer conducted 

the meeting of the Council of Direc- 
tors of the American Wool Council, Inc., 
the morning of July 15, 1954, in Flag- 
staff, Arizona. 

The financial statement for the period 
November 1, 1953 through May 31, 1954, 
revealed the need for increased effort to 
collect funds for the Council’s work. 

That point was particularly stressed by 
President Steiwer in his report. 

“One of our problems,” he said, “is the 
matter of collections. If anyone has any 





NWGA Executive Committeemen are pictured above during one of their summer 
meetings in Flagstaff, Arizona. 
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President W. H. Steiwer of the Amer- 
ican Wool Council, Inc., presented a 
shepherd’s cane to Representative Sam 
Coon from Oregon’s Second Congres- 
sional District, in Washington, D.C., 
recently. President Steiwer went to 
the Capital following the Wool Bureau 
meetings in New York to confer with 
the Federal Trade Commission on the 
enforcement of the Wool Products 
Labeling Act. 


bright ideas on how we can collect more 
money, I hope he will bring them up.” 


President Steiwer said it would not be 
possible to make a report of the activities 
of the Council without saying something 
about the work of The Wool Bureau, and 
Max F. Schmitt, the Bureau’s president, 
was present to do that. 

“T will remind you,” President Steiwer 
continued, “that the Council and the 
International Wool Secretariat—made 
up of British Commonwealth countries— 
went into The Wool Bureau on a partner- 
ship basis. The partnership is consider- 
ably out of proportion when it comes to 
funds. You all know that. The Bureau 
will spend $1,200,000 the coming year 
and the Council will put in $30,000. 

“Wool, Inc., the dealer organization 
set up to collect funds for promotion of 
wool, in cooperation with the Interna- 
tional Wool Secretariat and the Wool 
Bureau, is putting in $200,000 this year. 
The Secretariat is matching that sum. In 
addition to that, the British Common- 
wealth countries will put up roughly 
$750,000 and all of that will be spent 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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In Memoriam 





M. A. SMITH 


was a true friend and a leader. 


M. A. SMITH 


SHEEP industry stalwart, M. A. 

Smith, died in a Salt Lake City hos- 
pital Sunday, July 4, 1954, of an internal 
hemorrhage. 


For 60 years he had been associated 
with the sheep business. They were 
years spent not only in the development 
of the family’s operations, but in fight- 
ing, often singlehanded, for what he was 
firmly convinced were the “rights” of 
the sheepmen as a class. He never fal- 
tered. Even though in ill health for 
sometime past, he continued to acquaint 
leaders of the sheep industry and men 
in high government positions of his 
views on the needs of the industry. 


Mr. Smith entered the sheep business 
in 1895 in Utah, developing grazing in- 
terests in Wasatch, Duchesne and Uin- 
tah Counties. Thirty years later he 
expanded his operations into western 
Colorado and southeastern Wyoming. 


He was a director and officer of the 
Utah Livestock Production Credit Asso- 
ciation from 1935 to 1948 and was vice 
president of the National Bank of the 
Republic in Salt Lake City from 1919 
to 1922. 


Moroni A. Smith was born on June 27, 
1875, in Lehi, Utah. On January 2, 1903, 
he married Blanche Beck in Alpine, Utah. 
Mrs. Smith died on April 27 this year. 
Surviving are three sons and four daugh- 
ters: Leland Ray Smith, Craig, Colorado; 
Emory C. and Scott A. Smith, Mrs. R. V. 
(Lela S.) Wixom, Mrs. R. W. (Evelyn) 
Olsen, Mrs. Mitchell G. (Alice) Sheya, 
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Mrs. Richard (Phyllis) Stewart, all of 
Salt Lake City, and 25 grandchildren. 

Funeral services were held in Salt 
Lake City on July 8. To commemorate 
the steadfast loyalty of their father to 
the welfare of the sheep industry, his 
sons and daughters requested omission 
of flowers and suggested that those de- 
siring send contributions to the National 
Wool Growers Association. 


A Final Tribute 


Given by J. M. Jones at Mr. Smith’s 
Funeral, July 8, 1954 


E are gathered here today to pay 

our last and deep respect to a great 
man, a fine friend, a good neighbor, a 
man of high principles, great courage 
and vision. 

M. A. Smith, whom I affectionately 
called “Rone,” had many other excellent 
characteristics, but I mention these five 
because they stand out most clearly in 
my memory of an acquaintanceship of 
almost 30 years. 


This friendship started in the middle 
of the 1920’s when the Smith sheep oper- 
ations were started in northwestern Col- 
orado. This friendship began in a 
normal but rather unusual way and on 
a down-to-earth basis on top of a grassy 
knoll when I was watching the drop herd 
of our small sheep operation. “Rone” 
had just come from Salt Lake City and 
was going to the Smith Camp, which 
was on up the road. He stopped his car 
and came up the hill for a visit. I was 
a relatively young lad without too much 
experience and naturally our conversa- 
tion was on the practical operation of 
the sheep business. He told me of many 
of his ideas on the handling of range 
sheep and said he had prepared a man- 
ual and would bring me one. This was 
a manual on herding and lambing of 
range sheep. And I soon saw it had the 
answer to many of my questions. 


This manual, which “Rone” revised 
in 1937, is still considered a very val- 
uable compilation of facts about success- 
ful sheep husbandry based on long years 
of experience. Only reecntly we had a 
request for a copy from one of the im- 
portant agricultural colleges of the 
country. 


Thus, from such writings and through 
visits, I early found out the depth and 
soundness of this man, not only on prac- 
tical sheep operations, but on many of 
my problems in later years. He has 
always had time to counsel and advise 
with me. 


My family and the Smith family were 
friends and neighbors for many years in 
Colorado, and the Smiths were always 
good neighbors. In 1939 the Smith 
Rancho purchased our sheep and the 
land holdings. 





In 1940 I made my home in Salt Lake 
City, still following the interests of the 
sheep industry. It was here and in my 
work with the National Wool Growers 
Association, that I came to depend on 
“Rone” more and more for counsel and 
advice, and he spent many hours with 
me on sheep industry problems. 


This is where I learned to depend 
upon, and admire his high principle, 
great courage and vision. He was a great 
student of history and a prolific writer, 
and never once have I known him to 
sacrifice principle for expediency. 


He used to quote to me from the 
Magna Carta and the Common Law of 
England. He believed, as all pioneers of 
which he was one, in the principle of 
“First in use, first in right,” and the 
principles and courage which made it 
possible for the good life which we, his 
posterity, enjoy. 


He fought to the last the bureaucratic 
domination of the Federal Government 
and he and his family fought lone-handed 
to protect the interests and the rights 
of all users of our great public lands. 


He was a man of deeds and one of 
the true conservationists of all natural 
resources. He has done more to improve 
these natural resources, through proper 
use, reseeding of desirable grasses and 
other range improvements, than any man 
in my acquaintanceship. 


“Rone” was a specialist in the produc- 
tion of mountain-raised, milk-fat lambs 
and produced the finest. He and his sons 
have an enviable record in the purchase 
of the finest sires. 


His activities did not stop, however, 
with his own business. He worked for 
the common good and continuously and 
generously supported the National Wool 
Growers Association in its interest to 
better the lot of the producers of food 
and fiber for the benefit of mankind. 


His experiences were extremely broad 
in this field. As early as 1920, and may- 
be before, he was in Washington, D. C., 
fighting for protection of the sheep in- 
dustry and he succeeded. Many times 
he has come to Washington at his own 
expense to help the industry. He and 
I worked together during the hectic war 
period in Washington trying to make 
it possible for the sheep industry to 
continue producing strategic material— 
wool and meat. 


Even though in ill health for a con- 
siderable period of time, his alert, keen 
mind was always working. On June 22, 
1954, I wrote a letter from Washington, 
D. C., in reply to one I had received from 
him and I quote the first paragraph: 
“Dear Rone, I was certainly pleased to 
get your letter and the information 
which you enclosed. It is always good 
to hear from you because when I read 
your letters and see the fighting spirit 
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you have, I know you are in pretty good 
health. So, therefore, I was particularly 
glad to hear from you.” 


Yes, M. A. Smith was a friend in need, 
a good neighbor, a man of great courage 
and high principle. 


What builds the nation’s pillars high 
And its foundations strong, 

What makes it mighty to defy 
The foes that round it throng? 

Not gold, but only men can make 
A people great and strong; 

Men who, for truth, and honor’s sake, 
Stand fast and suffer long. 

Brave men who work while others sleen 
Who dare while others fly— 

They build a nation’s pillars deep 
And lift them to the sky 


“Rone” was one of these. I will al- 
ways cherish the friendship and courage 
he has given me. We will all miss him 
deeply. 


J. PRICE MADDOX 


NE of Texas’ most prominent sheep- 

men and association leaders died 
June 5: J. Price Maddox of Sweetwater, 
Texas. 


Mr. Maddox was a large ranch oper- 
ator in the Upper Colorado River area 
and one of the sheep industry’s most 
loyal and popular supporters. In rec- 
ognition of the high regard in which 
he was held, he was made president of 
the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Asso- 
ciation at its 25th convention in San 
Angelo, in December 1941. During his 
year as head of the Texas organization, 
he represented his state on the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Wool 
Growers Association. 


Later he served as Commissioner of 
the Department of Public Safety for the 
State of Texas for eleven years. 


He also served as president of the 
Texas Livestock Marketing Association 
and director of the Texas and Southwest- 
ern Cattle Raisers Association. At the 
time of his death he was chairman of 
the Cattlemen’s Committee. 


Survivors include his wife; a son, Jim 
Maddox of Sweetwater ; two brothers and 
a sister. 


In reporting his passing, the San 
Angelo Standard Times made this 
statement: 


“They said of him that his word was 
as good as his bond. Friends appraised 
him as seeing some good in everyone. 
These certainly are qualities to estab- 
lish him as worthy of the esteem that 
brought him recognition.” 
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Officers of the Arizona Wool Growers Association for the coming year are from 
left to right: (front row) Fermin Echeverria, second vice president; M. P. Espil, 
first vice president; H. B. Embach, secretary; R. W. “Bob” Lockett, president; J. A. 


Sinnott, third vice president; and H. C. Dobson, director. 


Back row: Directors 


Orville Brown, Gunnar Thude, Robert Pouquette, J. Y. Otondo, John Aleman, 


and Tony Manterola. 


Arizona Assn. Reelects Lockett 


FTER their flocks have made the 

long trek from pasture lands in the 
southern part of the State to the north- 
ern ranges that will soon be green 
from the early summer rains, Arizona 
sheepmen gather in Flagstaff for their 
annual meeting the second Tuesday in 
July (the 13th this year). Their sheep 
have been shorn and the wool sold or 
consigned; the lambs, too, have gone 
to market. Here in the mountainous 
areas the flocks build up again for their 
production year, and the time has come 
for their owners to take stock of asso- 
ciation and business affairs. They are 
few in number, compared to most of 
the other Western States. They operate 
like a close family cooperative, with 
each individual apparently working for 
the good of the entire industry. 

Evidence of this was found in the 
report of Regional Forester C. Otto 
Lindh. The livestock men of Arizona, 
he said, have put in more money in 
range improvements than those in any 
other five States together. As a result 
they had the highest livestock use in 
the National Forest last year in a five- 
year period. The forage has increased 
about four-fold. 


The coordination of efforts was also 
revealed in discussion and approval of 
financing improvements in water fa- 
cilities at a specified trail point. 


President R. W. (Bob) Lockett in his 
brief report commented on the fact that 
the association had a good working 
Board of Directors and thanked them 
for their cooperation. 


Principal discussion in the morning 
centered on the question of whether 
the association should go into the busi- 
ness of warehousing their wool. Vice 
President Pete Espil, who is also 
Arizona’s National Executive Commit- 
teeman, gave the members in some de- 
tail the results of a survey made by a 
committee set up to consider the 
proposal. As thorough as his report 
was, he was not able to convince the 
group that they should proceed imme- 
diately to build, lease or otherwise set 
up facilities to store their wool. A 
ballot vote showed that most of the 
members wanted a little more investiga- 
tion done on the proposition before 
making a decision. 

However, Mr. Espil received substan- 
tial support for the warehouse proj- 
ect in the afternoon when G. N. Winder, 
past president of the National Wool 
Growers Association, told of the excel- 
lent returns from the warehouse oper- 
ated at Craig, Colorado, in which he 
is interested. National Association 
President Ray W. Willoughby supple- 
mented with a statement on the benefits 
of the Texas warehousing system. 

A new committee was appointed by 
President Lockett to make a further 
study of the warehouse proposal. 

The election of officers concluded the 
morning business session. All voting 
was done by ballot, with no nominations 
being made. R. W. Lockett was re- 
elected president. The three vice pres- 
idents named were Pete Espil, Fermin 
Echeverria and J. A. Sinnott. H. B. 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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THE WOOL BILL 





How It May Operate 


by F. W. ImMASCHE 


Frank W. ImMasche, Deputy Direc- 
tor, Livestock and Dairy Division, 
Commodity Stabilization Service, pre- 
sented to members of the Executive 
Committee of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association at its midsummer 
session in Flagstaff, Arizona, an outline 
of how the National Wool Act could 
be handled. 

A digest of his statement is given 
here. In reading it one should bear in 
mind that the material was prepared 
for discussion purposes only, as the 
wool bill has not yet become law and 
no final determinations on how it 
would be operated have been made by 
the Department of Agriculture. 


HE support price for shorn wool is 

to be established at an incentive 
level which the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture determines to be necessary to 
encourage an annual production of 300 
million pounds of shorn wool. In set- 
ting the incentive price the Secretary 
is directed to consult with producer 
representatives and to take into consid- 
eration prices paid and other cost con- 
ditions affecting sheep production. 

To carry out this provision, the 
Secretary might set up a committee 
consisting of 10 or 12 producer repre- 
sentatives selected to represent differ- 
ent areas of wool production. A 
representative from the National Wool 
Growers Association and from the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation 
and other grower organizations might 
also be included. 

This group would be provided in ad- 
vance with basic information that 
would be helpful in advising on the 
proper incentive price. 

It would be the intent to announce 
incentive prices as early as September 
for the marketing year that begins 
next April 1, in order that producers 
may know the price when shaping up 
their herds in the fall for production 
in the ensuing year. Thus, the incen- 
tive price for wool marketed during 
the period April 1, 1955 through April 
31, 1956, would be announced in Sep- 
tember this year. 

Since the incentive program is to be 
made applicable to wool marketed dur- 
ing the 1954 marketing year which 
began last April 1, the incentive price 
for the 1954 marketing year would be 
announced by the Secretary as soon as 
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practical after the National Wool Act 
is passed by the Congress and signed 
by the President. The price for both 
the 1954 and 1955 marketing years 
might be announced simultaneously 
with the same group of producer rep- 
resentatives called in to advise on the 
price for 1955, also advising with the 
Secretary on the price for 1954. 


Amount of Incentive Payments 


The rate of incentive payments to be 
made to producers of shorn wool will 
be announced after the close of the 
marketing year. The rate will be based 
on the difference between the previous- 
ly announced incentive price and the 
average price received by producers for 
wool sold during the marketing year 
as reported by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service. 


For example, if the announced in- 
centive price for the marketing year is 
60 cents and the average price received 
by all producers for the wool marketed 
during the year is reported to be 50 
cents, a payment of 20 percent (10 cents 
on top of the 50 cents) is needed to 
bring the average returns for all pro- 
ducers up to the 60-cent level. 


The incentive payment to each pro- 
ducer will be figured by applying the 
announced percentage to the net pro- 
ceeds received for the wool he sold 
during the marketing year. In this way 
the producer who markets quality wool 
and obtains the best price will receive 
a larger payment per pound. Thus, with 
the payment at 20 percent the producer 
who sold fine, light shrinking wool at 
70 cents would get an additional pay- 
ment equivalent to 14 cents a pound, 
while the producer who sold tags at 
20 cents would get a payment equiva- 
lent to 4 cents on them. 


Requests for Payment 


The payment to each producer would 
be made on the basis of the account of 
sale submitted by the producer to his 
Agricultural Stabilization County Of- 
fice. The account of sale would show 
the pounds of wool; the date of deliv- 
ery; gross proceeds; itemized costs 
such as transportation, handling, grad- 
ing and other marketing charges; and 
the net proceeds of the sale. Along 
with the account sale, the producer 
would file a request for payment which 





FRANK W. ImMASCHE 
The wool act. . 


. how will it work? 


would show in addition to certain items 
from the account sale, such information 
as the number of sheep and lambs 
shorn, the counties in which they range 
or were fed, the county in which they 
were shorn, and the estimated total 
wool clip. 

Since the payment plan is to be made 
retroactive to include all of the 1954 
marketing year which began April 1, 
1954, special provision will be made 
with respect to the documents required 
and the time by which they must be 
filed in the case of wool marketed be- 
fore the instructions and forms for the 
program this current year are issued. 
In some cases, the producers may have 
to contact the buyer to obtain an ac- 
count of sale for the wool they have 
already sold. 

To be eligible for payments, the wool 
must have been shorn in the Conti- 
nental United States or its territories 
and must not have been pledged as 
security for any price support loan 
prior to May 1, 1954. Wool placed under 
the 1954 loan program and redeemed by 
the borrower is eligible for payment 
when sold. In the case of contracts for 
sale, the date of delivery will be the 
controlling date. Thus, wool contracted 
in January, February, or March, 1954, 
but delivered in the year beginning 
April 1, 1954, will be eligible for pay- 
ments. In the case of consigned wool, 
payments will be made on the basis 
of the accounts of sale for the portions 
of the grower’s clip that are sold during 
the marketing year. Any wool remain- 
ing unsold at the end of the year will 
be eligible for payments the following 
year. 


Accounts Submitted 


The office of the county in which the 
ranch headquarters is located or the 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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FOR ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION 





THE SELF-HELP PROGRAM 


HE Executive Committee of the 

National Wool Growers Association 
in Flagstaff, Arizona, on July 14, 1954, 
passed a resolution approving in sub- 
stance a plan for putting the self-help 
provision of the wool bill (advertising 
and promotion) into effect, and author- 
ized President Willoughby to appoint 
a committee to handle the procedure as 
soon as possible after the bill becomes 
law. 


This self-help provision is covered 
in Section 8 of S. 2911 (the Senate ver- 
sion of the wool bill) and in Section 318 
of the House Agricultural Bill (H.R. 
9680). Under it the Secretary of 
Agriculture may enter into agreement 
with interested parties for advertising 
and sales promotion programs for lamb 
and wool. The program will become 
effective upon approval of two-thirds of 
the producers or those who produce 
two-thirds the volume of the wool in 
the area which the agreement covers. 

Under the tentative proposal for acti- 
vation of this section, it is proposed 
to carry it forward on a national basis 
with the wool cooperative organizations 
and the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and its affiliated State organiza- 
tions working closely together, Execu- 
tive Secretary Jones told the Executive 
Committee. 

The plan sets up a proposed petition 
to the Secretary of Agriculture re- 
questing him to enter into an agreement 
with a non-profit corporation to be 
known as the United States Lamb and 
Wool Stabilization Board for the pur- 
pose of activating Section 8 of the 
National Wool Act of 1954. 

After an agreement is reached, the 
Secretary is then petitioned to call a 
referendum, as provided in the bill, for 
grower approval of the plan. If approv- 
al is given, the Secretary is then asked 
to provide funds to activate the Board. 

The funds for this self-help promo- 
tion program are to come from deduc- 
tions from the incentive price payments 
to growers each year on a continuing 
basis. It is proposed that the deduction 
be equal to one percent of the incentive 
price level established by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

A conservative estimate of the 
amount to be raised by the proposal 
would be approximately $1,500,000 per 
year. Responsibility for the preserva- 
tion of sufficient funds to continue the 
program in any year when incentive 
levels are not made to growers would 


rest on the U. S. Lamb and Wool Sta- 
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bilization Board through the establish- 
ment of a reserve fund. 


Under the program the Secretary 
might at any time after the first year of 
operation call a new referendum by 
the growers to ascertain whether or not 
they approve its continuation. Such a 
referendum could be called when the 
Secretary believes the plan is not oper- 
ating in the best interest of domestic 
producers or when he determines a 
sufficiently large segment of the pro- 
ducers desire such a_ referendum. 





WOOL BILL STATUS 


Executive-Secretary Jones tele- 
phoned on July 26 that action on 
legislation in which sheepmen are 
particularly interested was de- 
layed but that he and Bob Frank- 
lin are still optimistic of a final 
favorable outcome. 


The filibuster in the Senate on 
the Atomic Energy Bill has 
blocked all activity in that body. 


The Senate Agricultural Bill, 
of which the wool bill (S. 2911) 
is an integral part, is scheduled 
to come up on the floor of the 
Senate on Wednesday, the 28th, 
if the filibuster is over. 


The Forest Grazing Bill, as it 
passed the Senate earlier this 
year, will also be included in the 
Senate Farm Bill when it is con- 
sidered. Senator Anderson of New 
Mexico made the amendment that 
placed it there. Since this meas- 
ure is bottled up in the House 
Agricultural Committee, this is 
the only chance for action on it 
in this session of Congress. 


The two. sheepherder bills, 


S. 2862 and S. 2074, are held up in 
the House Judiciary Committee. 
Personal differences between some 
members of the Senate and House 
Judiciary Committees are said to 
be the reason for this situation. 








Otherwise, the agreement would remaip 
in full force and effect on a continuing 
basis. 


As soon as possible after the amount 
of the incentive payment due the grow. 
ers is determined, the plan calls fo, 
the Secretary to determine the amount 
of the funds due the Stabilization 
Board and to turn such sum over to 
that agency. 


The members of the Board would be 
selected on a regional basis, with con- 
sideration being given to the number 
of stock sheep in the given region, plus 
the secretary of the National Wool 
Growers Association and the general 
manager of the National Wool Market- 
ing Corporation. 


The articles of incorporation, consti- 
tution and by-laws of the Board would 
have to be approved by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 


The Board would be in complete con- 
trol of operations. The plan calls for 
cooperation with the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board and the Wool 
Bureau, Inc., and the utilization of all 
Government services. 


The use of the funds available to the 
U. S. Lamb and Wool Stabilization 
Board through varied promotional and 
advertising programs, the plan asserts, 
“would eliminate the uneven, unde- 
pendable and inadequate collections 
now being attempted by the existing 
promotion organizations. It would 
evenly distribute the cost throughout 
the industry and would give the indus- 
try its finest method of cooperative 
effort to promote its own products and 
to stabilize its markets and prices. It 
would seem self-evident that the pro- 
motion emphasis ratio should be rough- 
ly two-thirds on lamb and one-third on | 
wool to benefit the industry to the 
greatest possible extent under existing | 
import conditions on wool.” 





The committee from the National 
Wool Growers Association to start this 
self-help plan in motion has not yet | 
been designated by President Willough- | 
by but it will be set up ready for work 
as soon as legislative action is com- | 
pleted that will make the program | 
possible. 


USDA APPROPRIATIONS | 
Appropriations for the Department of | 
Agriculture in the current fiscal year 
which commenced July 1, include the 
following funds: (1) $21,000 for re- 
search on vibriosis of sheep; (2) $18,- 
547 for scabies control and eradication; 
and (3) $1,900,000 for foot-and-mouth | 
research. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 








Regus 19-20 
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National Wool Show 


Are you a good judge of wool? 


Here’s a chance to test your ability. 
Consignors, buyers, and visitors at the 
National Ram Sale will have an oppor- 
tunity to show what they know about 
wool and will compete for prize money 
in a special judging contest. It is just 
one feature of the Second National 
Wool Show. 


Outstanding wool fleeces from as far 
away as Texas will be on display in 
the Livestock Show Coliseum, Ogden, 
Utah, Wednesday, August 18 through 
Friday, August 20 as a special feature 
of the National Ram Sale. Purpose of 
the show is to encourage better produc- 
tion and preparation of wool for market. 


In addition to cash prizes for entrants 
totaling $154 and ribbon awards, the 
following trophies will be given: 


Grand champion fleece of the show, 
awarded by the National Wool 
Growers Association; 

Reserve champion fleece, awarded 


by the Western Wool Handlers 
Association; 
Best Rambouillet fleece, awarded 


by the American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association; 


Best Columbia fleece, awarded by 
the Columbia Sheep Breeders Asso- 
ciation of America; 


Best Panama fleece, awarded by 
the American Panama Registry 
Association ; 


Best Targhee fleece, awarded by 
the U. S. Targhee Sheep Associa- 
tion. 


Judges for this year’s show are Scott 
Smith, Salt Lake City, Utah, and James 
Coon, Portland, Oregon. Russell Keetch, 
Sheep and Wool Specialist, Utah State 
Agricultural College, Logan, Utah, is 
again acting as Wool Show manager. 


Be sure to come and look over these 
beautiful fleeces. 


August, 1954 





Here's the Calendar 


Following is the selling schedule: 


Thursday, August 19 


9:00 a.m.—Suffolks 
1:00 p.m.—Hampshires and Suffolk- 
Hampshire Crossbreds. 


Friday, August 20 
9:00 a.m.—Rambouillets 
1:00 p.m.—Panamas, Targhees, Co- 
lumbias and Whiteface Cross- 
breds. 


And here are special events: 


Wednesday, August 18 


1:00 p.m.—Sheepherders’ Golf Tour- 
nament, Ogden Golf and Coun- 
try Club 


Thursday, August 19 


7:00 p.m.—Barbecue for sale buyers, 
consignors and visitors, Ogden 
Stadium 


Wednesday, August 18, through 
Friday, August 20 


Second National Wool Show 
Coliseum. 


Catalogs of the sale are now available. 
For Copy, write Sale Management: 


National Wool Growers Association, 414 
Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake 
City 1, Utah. 











NATIONAL RAM SALE 
LISTS FULL SCHEDULE 


Herder’s Golf Tournament 


Whether you are a golfer or whether 
you aren’t, you’ll still have a whopping 
good time at the 19th Annual Sheep- 
herder’s Golf Tournament. This event, 
a pre-opening feature of the National 
Ram Sale, will commence at 1:00 p.m., 
Wednesday, August 18, at the Ogden 
Country Club. Following an afternoon 
of fun, refreshments and dinner will 
be served. 

Those who play golf will find a good 
course and a pleasant afternoon; those 
who don’t will find other interesting 
events lined up and valuable prizes to 
be awarded. 

When making your travel plans for 
the National Ram Sale, arrange to come 
one day early and take in this fun event. 
For further details, contact R. C. Al- 
bright, Vice President and General 
Manager, Ogden Union Stock Yards 
Company, Ogden, Utah. 


Old-Fashioned Barbecue 


Many favorable comments have come 
into the National Wool Growers’ office 
concerning the old-fashioned hickory 
pit barbecue held during the National 
Ram Sale at Ogden last year. In fact, 
it was so much fun that it is being 
repeated again this year. Ram Sale 
buyers, consignors, visitors, their wives, 
children, and anyone else for that 
matter, will find the food and entertain- 
ment top-notch. 


Site of the barbecue is the Ogden 
Municipal Stadium Thursday evening, 
August 19 at 7:00 pm. This follows 
the first day’s auctioning at the Na- 
tional Ram Sale. Sponsors are the 
Ogden Junior Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. Tickets will be available at the 
Coliseum during the sale and also at 
the barbecue. 


Don’t wear your Sunday-go-to-meet- 
ing clothes, but come prepared for a 
good time! 
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FOR THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 











































































































Entri Total 1,324 
Buy Them in the Coli Ogden, Utah — A 19 & 20 
uy Ihem in the Coliseum, Ugden, Uta ugust 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 19 FRIDAY, AUGUST 20 
Suffolks, Hampshires, Rambouillets, Panamas, Targhees, 
Suffolk-Hampshire Crossbreds Columbias and Whiteface Crossbreds 
396 SUFFOLKS 315 RAMBOUILLETS ; 
Single Reg- Range Single Reg- Range . 
Studs istered Rams Studs istered Rams 
Rams Rams 
Armacost, Earl—Cambridge, Idaho.................--.--.-.s-0--+-s-00-0++ — — 10 Bagley, Voyle—Aurora, Utah......................0:-cesecceceeceseeseseeeee -- -- 20 
Becker, M. W.—Rupert, Idaho........................ 2 5 _ Beal & Sons, Geo. L.—Ephraim, Utah......................2.-....-- 3 5 30 
Blakley, Roy C.—Cambridge, Idaho.......................220000---- = -—- 10 Beal, John H.—Cedar City, Utah...0..0...0.0....ccccccc 2 5 30 
Bumgarner, Carl—Cambridge, Idaho....................--..-:----00-+-+ — 5 Christensen & Son, E. N.—Levan, Utah............ — -- 5 
Burger, C. F.—Weiser, Idaho.......... 1 -- 10 Christensen & Sons, F. R.—Ephraim, Utah.... 2 5 15 
Burroughs, B. B.—Homedale, Idaho....................-..----00---++ -— —- 25 Christensen, Revel—Ephraim, Utah...............2...0.20.002000-000--- — -— 5 
Burton, Thomas B.—Cambridge, Idaho 2 S 40 Christensen, S. E.—Ephraim, Utah...................0.-0-2c20-00cee-e-+ 2 5 25 
Caras & Sons, Angel—Spanish Fork, Utah......................-- -- 5 5 College of Southern Utah—Cedar City, Utah... 1 5 — 
Carlsen & Sons, C. N.—Ovid, Idaho................... — = 5 Davis, Lloyd—Brigham City, Utah....................... sid ._ — - 10 
Coble, F. A. & Marian M.—Winters, California... — 5 _— Hansen, Wynn S. Collinston, Utah...........200..200000cccceeeeee 2 5 25 
Covey-Bagley-Dayton—Cokeville, Wyoming......................-- -- 5 5 John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, Inc.— r 
Finch & Sons, H. L.—Soda Springs, Idaho......................-- 3 ~- 10 as gs cr ange Nr a 3 5 25 
Fox, Floyd T.—Silverton, Oregon..................-...-.sc-:sss-ses--+2 — 5 20 Nielson Sheep Company—Ephraim, Utah...... 3 5 30 : 
Hall, George—Nephi, Utah ............ — — 5 Olsen, Clifford—Ephraim, Utah......................-..-- 2 5 20 6 
Hartley Stock Farm—Page, North Dakota........................ -— -- 10 Utah State Agricultural College—Logan, Utah os - 10 c 
Howland & Son, Charles—Weiser, Idaho...-..............--.--0------- 2 5 15 — _ — 
Hubbard, Walter P.—Junction City, Oregon....................---- 2 5 — 20 45 250 , 
Hymas & Sons, Reed S.—Ovid, Idaho................ —_ 5 1 
Jenkins, Allan—Newton, Utah................ § 10 70 PANAMAS t 
Laidlaw, Fred M. Inc.—Muldoon, Idaho _- 30 ! 
McCoy, W. E.—Buhl, Idaho... as = 5 societies seh Re TED — — 5 
Moon, Myrthen N.—Springville, Utah........................--.----- — —_ 10 Horn, Joseph—Rupert, Idaho... eeeeeseeeeee tees ait mi 15 c 
Olsen Brothers, Spanish Fork, Utah.......... oh. = 15 Laidlaw, Fred M., Inc.—Muldoon, Idaho ie 25 ; 
Root, Earl—Cambridge, ree eee ._ — — 10 Meuleman & Sons, Harry—Rupert, Idaho — = 10 i 
Sanderson & Sons, C. R.—Monte Vista, Colorado.. -_ — 10 Ricks Brothers—Idaho Falls, Idaho................. — = 5 . 
Turner, Willard—Nampa, Idaho... nn... —* 5 a University of I¢aho—Moscow, Idaho... eeeceeeees — — 5 . 
University of Idaho—Moscow, Idaho..................- _ 5 — _— = ——- C 
University of Wyoming—Laramie, Wyoming.....................- -- 3 5 65 { 
Vassar, Ervin E.—Dixon, California 2 § os 1 
Vaughn Estate, Howard—Dixon, California........................ 3 5 5 10 TARGHEES 
ace 6 Gx Oe oe no a on ; : Sieben Live Stock Company—Helena, Montana................ — 5 5 f 
Winkle & Sons, L. A.—Filer, Idaho —_ — 10 5 3 ] 
21-75 300 252 COLUMBIAS | 
Barton & Sons, Alden K.—Manti, Utah..........00..0.002200000.---- 1 5 5 
111 HAMPSHIRES Bradford, Mark—Spanish Fork, Utah...... 2 5 35 
Denecke, W. A. Bozeman, Montana......... 1 — 20 
Burton, Thomas B.—Cambridge, Idaho a wa 5 Elkington Brothers—Idaho Falls, Idaho... — — 10 
College of Southern Utah—Cedar City, Utah.................... 2 — Handley, E. J. McMinnville, Oregon......... = ii 10 
Donohoe, Mary—Fishtail, Montana ca ae 5 Hansen, Wynn S.—Collinston, Utah.........0.2220.2222.2.---.-e--- 2 5 30 
Eastman, Jack—Provo, Utah ne a 5 Hanson, Mark B.—Spanish Fork, Utah..................2..-0----0:-00-0-- 1 5 20 
Elkington Brothers—Idaho Falls, Idaho .....................------- _ 5 5 Hartley Stock Farm—Page, North Dakota .... — eo 10 
Larsen, Therald—Ephraim, Utah oe 1 —_ 10 Mansfield, Henry A.—Vernal, NOP aces acnrerees a 2 5 
Matthews Brothers—Ovid, Idaho........................2.eccecceeeeeeeeee 3 § = Robinson, R. B.—Logan, Utah..............-.----.ec1eceeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees as ay 5 
Olsen Brothers—Spanish Fork, Utah itis o 5 Schroeder, Walter H.—Buhl, Idaho......................... = ~ 5 
Pooles’ Magic Valley Hampshires, Jerome, Idaho............ 3 5 20 Shown, R. J.—Monte Vista, Colorado............... 9 5 15 
University of Idaho—Moscow, Idaho ae 5 —_ Thomas, Pete—Malad, ck a ene ss 2 5 30 t 
Utah State Agricultural College—Logan, Utah.................... ~- 5 — Utah State Agricultural College—Logan, Utah...... - 2 5 aa 
Winkle & Sons, L. A.—Filer, Idaho 2 5 10 Young, Cy—St. Anthony, Idaho... > J 5 son 
7 35 65 12 40 200 
10 RAMBOUILLET-COLUMBIA CROSSBREDS 
140 SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE CROSSBREDS Christensen & Sons, F. R.—Ephraim, Utah — -- 10 
Beatty, R. B.—Twin Falls, Idaho _— — 20 10 
Burton, Thomas B.—Cambridge, Idaho —— — 40 
Covey-Bagley-Dayton—Cokeville, Wyoming.................-.---- — — 40 30 RAMBOUILLET-LINCOLN CROSSBREDS 
McCoy, W. E.—Buhl, Idaho = —_ 10 
Olsen Brothers—Spanish Fork, Utah — — 30 Covey-Bagley-Dayton—Cokeville, Wyoming........................ — = 30 
140 30 
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Columbia rams are consigned annually to the National Ram Sale by 


Pete Thomas, Malad, Idaho. 
Columbias. 


THE COLUMBIA 





Pictured above are a few of his fine 


tration should have five crosses of re- 
corded Columbia rams. The start could 
be made with a Rambouillet ewe. All 
rams used after 1940 were required to 
have been entered in the flock book for 
the breed or have eartag numbers to 
show that they were bred in either the 
Government or White flocks. The White 
Columbias were descended on both sides 
from sheep from the Government flock. 

Insertion of new blood into the Co- 
lumbia breed may be made by the United 
States Experiment Station at Dubois, 
Idaho, or any other experiment station 
or breeder, when approved by a research 
committee consisting of five technically 
trained men to be selected by the Board 
of Directors of the Columbia Association. 


Its Standard of Excellence 


by ALMA ESPLIN 
Secretary, Columbia Sheep Breeders 
Association of America 


HE Columbia Sheep Breeders Associa- 

tion of America proudly claims the 
distinction of promoting the first breed 
of sheep developed in America. 

Since the Columbia has found its place 
in our sheep industry, it is fitting that 
the story of its development should be 
made public. This is necessary, not 
only in the interest of the Columbia, but 
for what it teaches regarding inheritance 
in domestic animals and how character- 
istics found in different breeds may be 
combined in a true breeding of a new 
type to meet new requirements. The 
making of the Columbia is of special in- 
terest to geneticists because it is the 
first breed for which there is a complete 
record of all the matings through which 
a new creation was produced. (See “The 
Making of The Columbia Sheep” by F. 





Columbia rams. 


August, 1954 





Mark B. Hanson is shown above with some of his fine 
Hanson resides in Spanish Fork, Utah, and 
is a consignor to the National Ram Sale. 


R. Marshall, 
April 1949.) 

“In checking over the 1918 crop of 
lambs we were convinced that we had 
already pretty well fixed a type of a 
good combination of characteristics from 
the Lincoln and Rambouillet breeds. 
Visitors at the Dubois Station in Idaho 
were impressed by the flock which was 
still called Lincoln-Rambouillet cross- 
breds. It had promise, if not certainty, 
of becoming a useful breed and a more 
distinctive and convenient name was 
desirable. 

“For several months in 1919 I studied 
and consulted over what the name should 
be. Numerous friends made suggestions, 
none of which suited me. Finally, to end 
the discussion, I announced that since 
this was a distinctly American produc- 
tion we would call it ‘Columbia.’ ” 

In 1941 the Columbia Sheep Breeders 
Association was organized. It was re- 
quired that sheep considered for regis- 


National Wool Grower, 


E. J. Handley, a new consignor to the National Ram Sale, will 
bring some Columbia rams from this flock to the Sale. 


Final approval of the recommendation 
of such research committee shall be ap- 
proved by the membership of the asso- 
ciation. The provision for new blood is 
considered to be an incentive to organiza- 
tions and individual breeders to continue 
to develop new lines of breeding and at 
the same time to provide careful 
inspection of new additions. 

Columbia breeders also have “selective 
registration.” Every sheep for which 
registration is applied must pass inspec- 
tion for individual merit. This is a real 
innovation in livestock registration. It 
assures a buyer that any recorded 
sheep offered for sale must have passed 
inspection for the minimum requirements 
of individual merit. 

Inspections are made by men of ex- 
perience with the breeding of Columbia 
sheep and by men trained in animal hus- 
bandry. Breeders and men in animal 
husbandry departments and extension 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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THE RAMBOUILLET 








Flock Builders with the “Golden” Fleece 


by JACK B. TAYLOR 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Ram- 
bouillet Sheep Breeders Association 


FULL-LENGTH volume could be 

written about the what, when, where, 
why, and how of the Rambouillet sheep 
breed. Even though sheepmen are pri- 
marily interested in the “what” of the 
breed today, a brief look at the where, 
when, why, and how of its history may 
give an insight into the “what” of its 
future. 

History shows the Spaniards obtained 
their start in Merinos from Africa some- 
time during the 14th century, and that 
by the 18th century had obtained a 
monopoly on the production of fine wool. 
France was a leading user of these wools 
and feared Spain would increase her 
own factories and prohibit the exporta- 
tion of fine wool as she had her Merinos 
—a crime punishable by death. The 
“brain trust” for the King of France 
advised him to get some of these 
Merinos just in case; so, through kin- 
folk influence, a flock of the best 
Merinos—318 ewes, 41 rams, and 7 
wethers—arrived at the King’s experi- 
mental farm at Rambouillet, near Paris, 
on October 12, 1786. From this day on 
the Merino blood has been kept pure in 
the Rambouillet, and no one knows how 
long it was kept pure in Spain and Africa 
as the Merino. 


The French had a definite breeding 





 " 


his Rambouillets in Ephraim, Utah. 
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These fine-fleeced Rambouillet rams will be 
Olsen consignment to the National Ram Sale. 


objective. It was to make a better dual 
purpose sheep out of their Rambouillets 
by increasing the size and improving the 
conformation while retaining the high 
quality, fine wool. They were most care- 
ful with selections and matings and kept 
detailed records on individuals and 
progeny. Their production records and 
progeny testing are similar to those:now 
increasing in popularity among the ex- 
periment stations and registered Ram- 
bouillet breeders. 

Rambouillets were first brought to the 
United States in 1840. At first they 
were used mainly on the small, greasy, 
wrinkled Spanish Merino ewes to im- 
prove size, vigor, and constitution. They 
also increased the bulk, staple, and clean 
content of the wool, which made it more 
desirable from the manufacturer’s stand- 
point, but met producer resistance 
because of lower grease wool poundage. 

By the 1870’s, Argentina and Austra- 
lia rated special notice of international 
wool authorities because of this same 
practice of using Rambouillet rams to 
regenerate their flocks. One famous 
Australian stud owes much of its suc- 
cess to the use of an outstanding Ram- 
bouillet ram. 

Like the sheep industry itself, the 
Rambouillet breed had some ups and 
downs, but after the financial panic of 
1893, it gained ‘in popularity and now is 
the foundation breed of the U. S. sheep 
industry. 

The breeding objective of Rambouillet 


. ‘ 
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part of the Clifford 
Olsen raises 


breeders is: maximum per acre net in- 
come. That this is a sound goal and the 
breed is preferred by the men who make 
a living raising sheep, is proved by the 
fact that sheep containing Rambouillet 
blood outnumber all others combined in 
the United States. Dr. S. W. McClure, 
highly respected former secretary of the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
stated in 1951, “That breed still accounts 
for 55 percent of the Nation’s total wool 
supply.” 

Commercial sheepmen raise sheep to 
make money, and the dominance of the 
Rambouillet proves its dollar-making 
ability. Many of its superior characteris- 
tics are limited mainly to fine wool 
breeds. In addition to a heavy fleece of 
light-shrinking, long-staple, fine wool 
that commands a higher price and needs 
no sorting, the fine wools are noted for a 
flocking instinct which enables them to 
be grazed under herd with minimum 
labor. They are hardy and vigorous and 
are good travelers, and they can adjust 
themselves much better to extremes of 
climate and forage conditions. They 
produce profits on vast areas in the 
Western States that are so poor nothing 
else will survive. 

They are far superior to other popular 
breeds as_ out-of-season breeders—a 


quality absolutely essential to early lamb 
production. Most authorities agree that 
fine wool sheep live longer and hold up 
production better in old age than other 
breeds. This is an important net income 





The new owners of the John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, Inc., 
will bring these fine rams to the National Ram Sale. The farm 


is located in Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 
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characteristic, since it cuts replacement 
costs. 

Experience has proved that larger 
sheep are more profitable from the 
standpoint of wool and lambs marketed, 
and the Rambouillet is a big sheep. Reg- 
istered Rambouillet breeders, whose main 
market is selling rams to commercial 
sheepmen, insist on great size in their 
preeding stock. They are not so critical 
of a longer body that a show ring judge 
would criticize, because the extra loin 
cuts and extra pounds mean money to 
their buyers. 

Being able to lamb unassisted is an 
important characteristic of sheep on the 
range, and this is another quality that 
contributes to the popularity of the 
Rambouillet. Because of this, its hardi- 
ness and vigor, resistance to parasites 
and disease, and greater will to live, the 
Rambouillet suffers smaller death losses. 

Its long-maintained purity has made it 
a prepotent breeder. This insures uni- 
form offspring which closely resemble 
the parents. 

It is generally conceded that the Ram- 
pouillet—selected for both quality lamb 
and wool production—does not have 
quite the mutton conformation, by cus- 
tomary standards, as those breeds se- 
lected purely for mutton. However, 
good quality fat Rambouillet carcasses 
are rated choice by carcass graders and 
receive the top market price, which in 
reality is the final objective of commer- 
cial producers. 

Today’s Rambouillets have been de- 
signed to meet the needs of commercial 
sheep producers, for they are the sole 
reason for the existence of the registered 
Rambouillet breeders. Surely they are 
not perfect yet, and may never be be- 
cause sheepmen’s standards and needs 
are continuously changing; but they 
have withstood the test of time, and their 
continuous domination of the domestic 
sheep industry indicates that many of 
our commercial sheepmen believe they 
are the best we have—and they are the 
final judges. 





Yearling Rambouillet rams for the National Ram Sale will be chosen from this 
fine flock owned by Wynn S. Hansen of Collinston, Utah. 


August, 1954 


Energetic Rambouillet rams are shown with their 
owner, Voyle Bagley of Aurora, Utah. Bagley is a 
National Ram Sale consignor and will bring some 
of his good rams to the sale. (Above) 


Carl Beal is shown with one of the fine offerings 
from George L. Beal and Sons, Cedar City, Utah. 
This ram will be sold at the National Ram Sale. 
(Right) 


Rambouillet rams from the flock of Lloyd N. Davis, 
Brigham City, Utah. Davis will bring some of his 
quality offerings to the National Ram Sale. (Below) 




















A NIELSON RAM 


Adin Nielson of the Nielson Sheep Company is 
shown with one of his top Rambouillet Rams he 
will bring to the National Ram Sale. 
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POOLE’S MAGIC VALLEY HAMPSHIRES 





Dee J. Poole is shown with yearling Hampshire rams from his Magic Valley flock in 
Jerome, Idaho. These rams were photographed “in the rough” on June 10. Poole is 
a National Ram Sale consignor. 


The Hampshire — A High Rate of Gain 


HE Hampshire breed of sheep was 

founded in Southern England over 
a hundred years ago and has been kept 
pure without the use of outside blood 
since that time. 


The breed was developed from the 
native English sheep known as Wiltshire 
Horne and the Berkshire Knot. These 
two breeds were crossed together and 
later some Southdown blood was used. 
From the first two native lines came the 
size, ruggedness and ability to reproduce, 
while the infusion of the Southdown im- 
proved the mutton quality, dressing per- 
centage, and _ general thickness of 
carcass. 


The Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders 
Association was organized in 1889 in 
Chicago, Illinois. The name was later 
changed to American Hampshire Sheep 
Association which now maintains its 
offices at 72 Woodland Avenue, Detroit 
2, Michigan. 


The Hampshire breed soon became 
popular in the U. S. after the early im- 
portations and has moved to one of the 
top positions in total numbers of pure- 
bred animals, and number used to pro- 
duce market lambs. 


Due to the fast maturity, uniformity, 
and high average market quality of 
Hampshire-sired lambs, we find this 
breed particularly popular in California, 
Oregon, the Corn Belt and the “Blue 
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by WARD R. SMITH 


Western Director, American Hampshire 
Sheep Association 


Grass Region.” Here in the West 
(Rocky Mountain Territory) the Hamp- 
shires have proved themselves as a top 
sire to be used on the range ewe for fat 
and feeder lamb production. The vigor 
of the new born lamb, his fast rate of 
gain, the top average grade, and his high 
carcass quality make him a favorite with 
the producer as well as the packer. 





CHAMP RAM LAMB 


Therald Larsen, Ephraim, Utah, is pictured with 
his Hampshire ram lamb that was champion of 
the 1954 Sanpete Livestock Show. Larsen will 
bring some of his rams to the National Ram Sale. 





The feeders of market lambs in the 
irrigated sections are high in their praise 
of the Hampshire-sired feeder lambs. 
They claim a higher rate of gain and 
more uniform finish of the entire group 
of lambs when they are sired by Hamp- 
shires. 


The modern-day Hampshire ram is 
more refined in his head, giving less 
trouble at lambing time, he is hardy and 
works well in any kind of weather, he 
is long lived and sturdy. His lambs car- 
ry that same strength at birth, they 
gain fast and are uniform at selling 
time. They are the preferred kind 
either as fats or as feeders. 


The California Ram sale is a good 
indication of what range men who are 
producing lambs to be sold as fats and 
as feeders think about Hampshires. At 





the 1954 sale 764 Hampshire range rams 
sold for an average of $173.28 to set the 
pace for all breeds sold. 


For farm flock use, the Hampshire ewe 
is hard to beat. She is an excellent 
mother, a heavy milker and will shear a 
nice fleece of medium weight. Her great- 
est virtue is the pounds of top quality 
lamb she will produce in a short time. 


We feel there is a place for all breeds 
of sheep, but we do know that the 
Hampshire has a proven record for pro- 
duction of lambs that are tops on any 
market. 


The National Wool Grower 
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A WESTERN SHEEP 





Targhee — A Rugged Breed 


by WM. J. BOYLAN 


Secretary, U. S. Targhee Sheep 
Association 


HE Targhee breed is a made-to-order 

sheep for the western range. USDA 
scientists, using modern research meth- 
ods, planned the development of the 
Targhee 28 years ago. To meet the in- 
creased need for greater lamb and wool 
production, the scientists used the breed 
crosses most likely to succeed from pre- 
vious experiences. The best characters 
from three breeds were combined in the 
foundation crosses. 


The original breeds used were three- 
fourths Rambouillet, one-fifth Lincoln 
and some Corriedale breeding. From this 
original foundation stock has come a 
thickly fleshed, half-blood fleeced sheep 
with uniformity resulting from intense 
selection and carefully controlled mat- 
ings. 

The development of the Targhee took 
place under rugged range conditions at 
the U. 8. Sheep Experiment Station at 
Dubois, Idaho. In the summer the sheep 
run on the Targhee National Forest up 
to altitudes of near 10,000 feet. The 
Targhee is a whitefaced, polled sheep, 
compact and deep in body type. The 
rump and leg of mutton are well devel- 
oped with the back being broad, smooth 
and level. The sheep are moderately low 
set and have good bone and straight 
legs. The thick natural fleshing of 
individuals is consistently uniform 
throughout the breed. Fleece selection 
has been for long staple half-blood 
fleeces. 

During the generations of development 
the selection of ewes and rams has been 
carefully controlled by lamb and wool 
production performance. 

Fertility of the ewes and livability of 
the lambs have resulted in a phenomenal 
production record for pounds of lamb 
weaned per ewe bred. 

The wearing qualities of the teeth 
have resulted in a longer life span for 
ewes on the range and reduced replace- 
ment costs. The poll character of the 
rams and ewes makes them easier to 
handle and also reduces losses from head 
infections and fly blow. 

Good mothering qualities of the ewes 
reduces lamb mortality, and a sustained 
milk flow helps the lambs to mature suc- 
cessfully at an early age. The western 
feeder lambs make fast gains and hang a 
thick carcass. 

The use of three breeds in the founda- 
tion stock made it possible to improve 
economic characters from a_ broader 
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genetic base. Since 1926 this principle 
of breeding and selection has been suc- 
cessfully used with both plant and ani- 
mal improvement. 


The long staple half-blood fleece can 
be used in the manufacture of the high- 
est quality apparel wool fabrics. In- 
creased staple length for the grade has 
increased fleece weights and put wool in 
a better competitive position with any 
eventual encroachment by synthetic 
fibers. 

Breeders of Targhee sheep in the 
United States organized the U. S. 
Targhee Sheep Association in Septem- 
ber of 1951 to extend the usefulness of 
the breed. 

The association is organized to include 
the blood of foundation U. S. Government 
breeding. All registrations are regulated 
by both individual selection and produc- 
tion. The breeders have insisted upon 
that type of registration to fulfill the 
needs of the American people for both 
lamb and wool. The registration system 
includes both flock and stud registration. 


Flock registration requires that the 
whole flock be of similar breeding, but 
not registration of the individual sheep 
as is done with the stud flock. All 
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A TARGHEE SIRE 


Henry S. Hibbard of the Sieben Livestock 
Company is shown holding one of the 
outstanding Targhee sires owned by 
the Sieben Company. They will bring 
Targhees to the National Ram Sale. 


Targhee sheep are inspected and must 
first be accepted for registration by a 
representative of the association before 
they are recorded in the association 
books. 

Targhee sheep are located in the fol- 
lowing states: Montana, Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, Oregon, Washington, California, 
Utah, Colorado, South Dakota, Minne- 
sota, Pennsylvania, Missouri, Ohio, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Illinois and 
New Mexico. 





Importance of Sheep 


From a speech delivered by Garland 
Russell, head, Swift’s Lamb Depart- 
ment, Chicago, Illinois, Oct. 30, 1953. 


Of great importance is the basic 
soundness of sheep in an agricultural 
system that must tend more towards 
grass and forage crops. ... Sheep are the 
one and only domestic animal that can 
produce prime product from grass alone. 
... It is this fact that has made sheep 
so important in the world’s grassland 
agricultural areas. 

Some comparison of the relative pop- 
ulation of sheep to cattle in other coun- 
tries is interesting. In spite of the fact 
that the roast beef of Old England is 
legendary, the sheep population of Eng- 
land is twice that of its cattle population. 

One seldom hears of sheep in Ireland, 
but Ireland being a grazing country, has 
more than twice as many sheep in rela- 
tion to cattle as does the United States. 
.. . Argentina publicizes cattle raising 
on the Pampas, but Argentina has 
51,000,000 sheep population compared 
to 37,000,000 cattle. 


How did this situation come about? 
For no reason other than the basic 


soundness of the sheep industry where 
grass and forage crops are produced. 

Some years ago a survey was taken 
by the American Meat Institute and the 
Association of American Railroads. The 
results of that survey showed that a very 
high percentage of all lamb was con- 
sumed in four cities, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 

Since three of these cities are in the 
northeastern part of the country, it is 
easy to understand why 58 lambs out 
of every 100 lambs produced are con- 
sumed in the northeastern area. The 
next two largest areas are the Pacific 
Coast and the Eastern North Central 
States. Each of these consumes about 13 
percent of the total supply. 

Unfortunately, a very small percent- 
age is consumed in the areas where they 
are produced and where lamb production 
has the greatest economic effect. 

The center of lamb consumption is in 
eastern Pennsylvania. The center of 
lamb production is in eastern Colorado. 
This means that the average lamb must 
travel about 1500 miles between producer 
and consunier. This difference in dis- 
tance can easily amount to $1 or $2 ver 
head difference in transportation costs— 
a difference which is frequently the 
difference between profit and loss. 
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Yearling Panama rams from the flock of Joe Horn, Rupert, Idaho Idaho Falls, Idaho is the home of these alert Panama rams. 
are pictured above. Horn consigns quality Panama rams to the They are from the flock of National Ram Sale consignor, 


National Ram Sale each year. 


Ricks Brothers. 


The Panama — A Rangemen’s Product 


by W. G. PRIEST 
Secretary-Treasurer, American Panama 
Registry Association 


HE Panama is a _ range-developed 

breed of sheep that was founded and 
developed by Laidlaw and Brockie of 
Muldoon, Idaho. This breed was devel- 
oped to fill the need for a range ewe that 
could stand the conditions of the Inter- 
mountain area, possessed a good herding 
instinct, sheared a good fleece of wool, 
and nursed a good market lamb. 

The first crop of future Panamas was 
dropped in May of 1912 at Muldoon, 
Idaho. These lambs were mothered by 
a flock of 1600 purebred Lincoln ewes 
and sired by purebred Rambouillet rams. 
The ewes were owned by Mr. Laidlaw 
and had been purchased from Governor 
F. R. Gooding, A. G. Butterfield, and 
some Canadian flocks. The rams were 
purchased from James Port of Oakley, 
Idaho. Two years later a group of Ram- 
bouillet rams were purchased from the 
Butterfield flock at Weiser, Idaho. 

The first crop of lambs pleased Mr. 
Laidlaw and Mr. Brockie very much but 
nearly half of them were culled back 
into the range flock. This culling process 
continued for five years. At that time 
they had 1000 Panamas on which to 
found the breed. 

The first few crops of ram lambs 
mostly had horns. It was believed that 
these horned rams were better sheep and 
that they also had more desirable 
fleeces. The horned rams were used for 
three or four years but they were found 
to be hard to sell and the switch to 
hornless rams was made. Since then only 
hornless rams have been used. Today the 
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Panama is a polled breed. 

At about the same time that the Pan- 
ama breed was being started another 
major change in sheep production took 
place. This change was to the production 
of crossbred blackfaced mutton lambs 
on our western rangeland. This practice 
caught on fast, and today it is used in 
producing the large majority of our 
market lambs. 

One of the basic factors in our present- 
day rangeland operations is the selection 
of a ewe that is rugged enough to stand 
range conditions, a ewe that possesses a 
fleece that will carry its share of the 
expense, a ewe that is capable of drop- 
ping and raising winter lambs, a ewe 
that possesses desirable herding quali- 
ties, and a ewe that has a long service- 
able life. The Panama breed has been 
in the process of being developed while 


this change has taken place. The early 
culling practices have been continued 
and the majority of the Panama sheep 
are used as range ewes in the production 
of mutton lambs. They fit this need and 
are doing a creditable job in both the 
purebred range flocks and in the grade 
range flocks. 

Another part of our sheep industry 
that is gaining in importance is the small 
farm flock. In operating a farm flock 
it is highly desirable that quite rugged, 
well-fleeced, early lambing, good milking 
ewes be used. These ewes are crossed 
with blackfaced rams and produce the 
same kind of slaughter lambs as are 
produced on our range lands. This prac- 
tice of early farm flock lamb production 
has been developed extensively in South 
Central Idaho. Both purebred and grade 

(Continued on Page 30) 





Outstanding Panamas from the flocks of Fred M. Laidlaw, Inc., are 


shown on the Laidlaw range near Muldoon, Idaho. 


National Ram Sale Consignor. 


Laidlaw is a 
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THE OPEN-FACED SUFFOLK 





A Prolific Breed 


by C. W. HICKMAN 


Secretary, American Suffolk Sheep 
Society 


HE native home of the Suffolk sheep 

is southwestern England. Four 
counties that front on the North Sea, 
namely Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and 
Kent, are the area in which the breed 
originated. It is considered a good 
farming and livestock region. 


The Suffolk is first and foremost a 
mutton breed. The carcass is full of lean 
meat evenly marbled, with no waste fat 
and the flavor is excellent. Both its ori- 
ginal parents were noted for their 
mutton, the Southdown for its compact- 
ness and conformation and the Norfolk 
Horn for its delicious flavor. The Suf- 
folk kills out especially heavy with a 
great amount of lean meat in the loins 
and leg of lamb. This is one reason why 





ing seasons, this figure gives a fine in- 
dication of the fecundity and hardiness 
of the breed. There were 472 registered 
flocks of Suffolks in Great Britain and 
Ireland in 1953, which proves the 
popularity of the breed. More interest 
is displayed in the breeding of Suffolks 
in England than in the breeding of the 
other Down breeds. Prices for Suffolks 
in the British Isles have been well in 
advance of those commanded by other 


ns. The breed originated by the mating the breed is so outstanding for crossing, well-known breeds. 
or, of the Norfolk horned ewes with South- and is in such demand for this purpose. More Suffolks are registered annually 
down rams. The resulting cross was The Suffolk is a very prolific breed, in Canada than all other sheep breeds 
immediately recognized as a fine butch- the last five years’ average of lambs combined. Last year the Suffolk was 
er’s sheep, and by crossing and selection raised to ewes mated throughout the second in the United States in numbers 
a fixed type was evolved, and the Suffolk flocks of Great Britain and Ireland of sheep registered. Suffolks continue to 
has been recognized as atpure breed (1952) being 127.26 percent. As two make highest price and highest average 
since 1810. The name of Suffolk was of these years were very difficult lamb- at the great National Ram Sale in Utah 
adopted for the breed about 1859 when as they do in many State ram sales. 
the sheep were first exhibited at the Early importations of Suffolks were 
show of the Suffolk Agricultural Society made in 1888 and 1892 into New York 
rly and the Royal Agricultural Society of and Iowa. The Suffolk breed did not 
ied England recognized them as a breed in spread in the United States until rather 
ep 1886. recent years. Just why the breed did 
ion The breed spread over most of the not spread is not entirely clear, but there 
ind British Isles and became very popular are probably several reasons. First of 
the in Scotland for crossing on Border all, it was introduced later than the 
ide Leicester and Cheviot ewes for the pro- other Down breeds which had already 
duction of top quality market lambs. become well established. A second reason 
try One thing that has contributed greatly to may be that even after being introduced, 
all the popularity of the Suffolk has been its it was not highly publicized. 
ek reputation for the production of extreme- The breed became popular and spread 
ed, ly high quality lambs along with early through Canada more quickly than it did 
ng maturity and weight for age. Suffolk in the United States. 
sed wethers have won the individual fat The Suffolk was first introduced to 
she lamb classes many times at the noted the range country in 1919. The Suffolk 
ire Smithfield Show in London. The win- Sheep Society of England gave a ram 
aC- nings have been better in the carcass and three ewes to the University of 
ion contest held in connection with the show. Two stud prospects are pictured above. They are Jdaho and they were brought over with 
ith Some thirty breeds and multiple crosses po gg cage pecetagh pga ie an importation of Hampshires by H. L. 
ide have been shown in these competitions. National. The Suf- 
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Finch, Soda Springs, Idaho. 


Range raised Suffolk yearlings from the Thomas B. Burton 
flock in Cambridge, Idaho. Select rams from this flock will 
be consigned to the National Ram Sale by Burton. 


yearling rams from the flock of Myrthen N. Moon. 
Moon, a Springville, Utah Suffolk breeder, will bring some 
of his outstanding rams to the National Ram Sale. 
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folk Society of England at the same time 
sent over another ram that was con- 
signed to the National Ram Sale at Salt 
Lake City in 1919. This ram sold to the 
late James Laidlaw of Laidlaw and 
Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho. The ram and 
subsequent rams produced from the 
University of Idaho flock were used on the 
range for siring crossbred lambs which 
attracted much favorable attention from 
northwestern sheepmen. Laidlaw and 
Brockie subsequently purchased many 
good Suffolks, and the Laidlaw and 
Brockie Ranch pioneered in the produc- 
tion of good Suffolk rams for the range 
trade. Many other breeders soon estab- 
lished flocks on importations from Great 
Britain and Canada. The Suffolk has 
increased very rapidly in popularity, 
not only in the Western States but 
in the Mid-Western and Eastern States. 
There are two breed associations spon- 
soring the Suffolk sheep. The American 
Suffolk Sheep Society was organized in 
1929 with Eugene Patrick serving as 
secretary until his death. C. W. Hick- 
man was elected secretary in 1936. One 
of the early breed promotion projects was 
the exhibit of Suffolks at the Treasure 
Island Show, San Francisco in 1939. The 
American Suffolk Sheep Society spon- 
sored a full classification and premium 
list matching older established breeds. 
The National Suffolk Sheep Association 
was organized in 1934 as an outgrowth 
of the Purebred Livestock Records. C. A. 
Williams, Middleville, Michigan, was 
secretary until 1953 when Ruth Day, 
Columbia, Missouri, became secretary. 
The Suffolk has many characteristics 
which have led to its increase in the 
United States. Sheep of this breed are 
very hardy and are good rustlers. Suf- 
folks are one of the larger of the Down 
breeds, and the rams are very active and 
prepotent. They do well in a wide range 
of weather conditions, including heat. 
Many sheepmen particularly like the 
lack of wool covering on the head and 
legs, especially where there is “needle 
grass,” burrs, etc. Losses at lambing 
time are reduced to a minimum because 
the Suffolk has a relatively small narrow 
head. Suffolk ewes are prolific and are 
not surpassed in this respect by other 
breeds. The ewes lamb with ease and 
the lambs are strong and husky at birth. 
The ewes are excellent milkers and the 
lambs grow rapidly. In fact, it is this 
inherent tendency to grow rapidly and 
mature into heavy weight market lambs 
that makes the Suffolk ram so popular 
in the production of top-quality market 
lambs. The carcasses of Suffolk lambs 
are well muscled and there is excellent 
distribution of fat through the lean. The 
loin and leg are well developed. The 
breed is considered favorably by the 
packer because of its high dressing per- 
centage. The public demands lean meat. 
Suffolk rams will help supply the demand. 
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Pictured above are ram lambs from the flock of 


L. A. Winkle and Sons, Filer, Idaho. Winkle is an 
annual consignor to the National Ram Sale. 


& 


This top-flight yearling Suffolk, Birchland 2H, is 
sire of a stud lamb being consigned to the National 
Ram Sale by Ervin and Lucy Vassar, Dixon, 
California. 


i oo i os poe : 
Stud ram pictured above will be in the Allan 
Jenkins consignment to the National Ram Sale. 


Jenkins raises his fine Suffolks in Newton, Utah. 





Imported Suffolk ram, shown above, is owned by 
the Howard Vaughn Estate of Dixon, California. An 
outstanding Vaughn Estate consignment will come 
to the National. 


Phosphorus Boosts 
Alfalfa Production 


HERE are ways to grow more alfalfa 
on the desert! 


In Arizona, scientists have made the 
desert produce over 12 tons of alfalfa 
per acre, per year, by using ample phos- 
phorus and keeping the soil moist with 
frequent irrigations. 

The yield from this four year experi- 
ment on the Yuma Mesa is over four 
times the State average. Yet it took 
only one-fifth more water than most 
ranchers use. Yuma gets less than 2.5 
inches of rainfall per year. 

The big gain came from applying 500 
pounds of P,0;—a fertilizer that stays in 
the upper 18 inches of soil—and keeping 
the soil moist to a depth of three feet. 
With fertilizer, moisture and root activ- 
ity centered in the three foot zone, the 
crop thrived on the rich supply of 


phosphorus. 
Desert soils have relatively little 
natural phosphorus and that scant 


amount is so scattered and so slowly 
available that plants must reach deep 
for it. Even with ample moisture, alfalfa 
growth falls far short of the attainable 
12-plus tons without needed phosphorus. 

There is an all-important vitamin 
that should remain in alfalfa in order to 
reap the full benefits from its feeding. 
That part of the alfalfa—carotene. 

A new antioxidant designed to pre- 
serve the carotene content of alfalfa 
meal has been put on the market. One 
manufacturer calls it Santoquin. Com- 
mercial dehydrators who have applied 
the clear, light yellow liquid to alfalfa 
meal call it a boon to the feed business. 

Animal and poultry nutritionists have 
long known alfalfa as the most practical 
source of the carotene that the animal 
system converts to vitamin A, growth 
and reproductive factor. But they have 
found that, even under favorable weather 
conditions, field cured alfalfa normally 
loses 50 to 75 percent of its carotene 
during the drying process. 

Carotene loss after storage for six 
months at 75 to 80 degrees F. amounts 
to as much as 90 percent in sun-cured 
alfalfa. 

The method of preserving alfalfa’s 
carotene by the use of an antioxidant is 
the result of cooperation among Govern- 
ment and university scientists and the 
dehydrating industry. Tests made on 
calves and pigs showed that no adverse 
effects resulted from feeding several 
times the usual quantity of alfalfa meal 
that had been treated with this new 
antioxidant. 

Simple, inexpensive equipment has 
been designed to apply the antioxidant 
with vegetable oil or animal fat as a 
carrying agent. 
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; BURTON rams are fitted to do the job. They’re raised on good mountain air — learn to 
° “rough it” in the lava rocks and sagebrush of western Idaho. Their proven dependability 
a on the range is the answer to their wide acceptance — heavy demand. 
e 
a At the recent California Ram Sale, the two top-selling pens of Suffolks at $220 and $210 
; per head and one of the two top-selling pens of Suffolk-Hampshire Crossbreds at $210 
per head, were BURTON rams. 
L 
" 
e SEE OUR STRONG, HARDY CONSIGNMENT AT THE NATIONAL RAM SALE, OGDEN, 
= 
y AUGUST 19: 
ie 
: SUFFOLKS — 2 Studs, 5 Registered and 40 Range Rams 
d 
SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE CROSSBREDS — 40 Range Rams 
Ss 
: | HAMPSHIRES—5 Range Rams 


| B Stock Ranch 
T. B. BURTON Cambridge, Idaho 
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PANAMA 
(Continued from Page 26) 


Panama ewes are used extensively in 
this enterprise and they do a good job. 
It is a common practice for the farm 
flock owners to grade up the ewes in 
their flocks by using a Panama ram for 
part of the matings and a blackfaced 
ram during the balance of the season. 
The whitefaced ewe lambs are retained 
as replacements. 


During the development of the Pana- 
ma breed, all of the ewes were retained 
in the original Laidlaw flock. After it 
was accepted as a desirable breed, several 
small flocks were started. These were 
founded mainly on orphan lambs that 
were secured from the Laidlaw flock at 
lambing time. 





USE PANAMAS 


for highest quality rams with top quality wool 
and mutton. See my consignment at the 


National. 
JOE HORN 


Route 2, Rupert, Idaho 


-—PANAMAS .. .— 
With Quality 


Again we will sell at the National 2 pens of 5 
yearling range rams. Smooth, large, mutton-type, 
dense, long staple wool, ¥% to 2. 





You’re invited to see them. 
For Sale at Ranch: 
PANAMA RAMS & EWES — SUFFOLK RAMS 


HARRY MEULEMAN & SON 


Rt. 1, Rupert, Idaho Phone 902-F13 











In November of 1951 the American 
Panama Registry Association was 
formed. In forming this association one 
of the most important things considered 
was quality. It was apparent that in 
order for the new breed association to 
be a success it must strive to maintain 
a breed of sheep that possessed enough 
quality to compete with the other estab- 
lished breeds. To protect the quality 
that had been developed, a modified flock 
system of registration with individual 
selection was set up. The following 
breed score card and registration re- 
quirements were adopted and have been 
followed since the organization of the 
association. 


Panama Breed Score Card 


Possible 
Score 
1. GENERAL APPEARANCE 


A large well-balanced animal 

with a mutton conformation .... 20 
2. HEAD 

Hornless, poll covered but no 

wool extending below eyes........ 5 
3. NECK 


Medium length blending 
smoothly with the head and 


shoulders. Folds and wrinkles 
objectionable ..........:..................2 2 
4. BODY 


Shoulders—Wide and smooth. 
Chest—Deep and broad 

Back and _ Loin — Strong, 
straight, and broad 

Ribs deep and well sprung 
Rump—Long, level and wide 
Leg of Mutton—Deep, thick 
and full twist 








@ 


Developed for: 


Lamb Production 
Wool Production 


Long and 
Useful Life 


® 


Route three 








Buy Panamas for Profits 





American Panama Registry Association 
W. G. Priest—Secretary and Treasurer 


Rupert, Idaho 
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5. FEET AND LEGS 

Legs straight, strong and well 

placed 

Pasterns strong and straight. 

Feet even and straight 
6. FLEECE 

Dense, uniform and long staple. 

Three-eighths blood. (May vary 

from high quarter blood to low 

half blood) 

Uniform on body with not more 

than one-half of a grade differ- 

NN eee ania aecews 30 
7. SKIN AND HAIR 

White—(Small, well defined black 

spots accepted on head)............ 5 


Total possible score 


8. DISQUALIFICATIONS 
a. Horns, Scurs or Knobs. 
(Slight scurs permitted on 
outstanding rams) 
b. Mouth—Overshot or under- 
shot 
. Excessive folds or wrinkles 
. Colored wool 
e. Colored spots larger than 
three-fourths inches in di- 
ameter on clear areas 
f. Any unsound hereditary fac- 
tor 


20 


Requirements For Registration 


1. Animal must be a direct descendant 
of the original Laidlaw flock. 


2. It must meet the acceptance of an 
official breed inspector with a com- 
bined score as follows: 

Rams—55 points on score Items 1 to 5 
Inclusive 
30 points on score Items 6 to 7 
Inclusive 

Ewes—55 points on score Items 1 to 5 
Inclusive 
25 points on score Items 6 to 7 
Inclusive 

3. Male animals conceived following the 
complete original flock inspection must 
be from a registered sire and dam. 

4. Female animals conceived following 
the complete original flock inspection 
must be from a registered sire and 
a dam that meets requirement No. 1. 

These animals are acceptable for regis- 
tration by meeting requirement No. 2. 





ane te Said 


A TOM BELL PANAMA 
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FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 





They Can Help Foster 
Range Development 


by E. J. DIGNAN 
VICE PRESIDENT, U. S. NATIONAL BANK, DENVER, COLORADO 
Reprinted from May issue of “The Journal of Range Management” 


HEN we consider range management 

and range development, we are talk- 
ing about something of vital interest to 
banks, production credit associations, life 
insurance companies and the Federal 
Land Bank. 

What benefits the range man, directly 
and indirectly, over a period of years, 
not only gives purchasing power and 
debt-paying possibilities to the operator, 
but benefits all long-term lending agen- 
cies. The operator, to meet land pay- 
ments and pay taxes and interest, must 
take advantage of every opportunity to 
improve the income of his particular 
ranch. Thus, when we consider things 
that are helpful in the physical property 
itself and its present and future carrying 
capacity, we are talking of increased 
dollars in the hands of that operator, 
which will enable him to keep his current 
debt position favorable. 

To me, ranching or farming is not 
an occupation of glamour. Rather, it is 
a serious business—a difficult way to 
earn a living. Many people’s conception 
of rural life is gained from listening to 
Home on the Range and/or That’s Why 
I Wish Again I Was in Michigan Down 
on the Farm. Much false glamour and 
false publicity has been given to rural 
and ranch life. Many of our consumers 
and well-meaning city dwellers have the 
idea that a ranch consists of a lot of 
cattle that take care of themselves, a few 
well-trained saddle horses and a covey of 
Cadillacs. Our magazines have publicized 
some of our bigger outfits with a gen- 
erous amount of extravagant statements, 
and have failed to spotlight the real prob- 
lems that day to day confront the pro- 
ducer of livestock, the farmer and the 
dairyman. The range man of today, in 
my judgment, is taking a more realistic 
view of conditions as they exist. He 
knows the abuses of past generations— 
he recognizes that our land area in this 
country has reached stationary political 
definition. He also knows that our pop- 
ulation will continue to grow by leaps 
and bounds. Thus, the only way to main- 


tain a proper balance between an all- 


Paper presented at the Seventh Annual 
Meeting of the American Society of Range 
Management, Omaha, Nebraska, January 
26-29, 1954. 
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important meat supply and the constantly 
increasing number of mouths to feed is 
to better utilize the land we have. 
Whether we call it range management 
or soil conservation or any other name, 
good, sound American horse sense is 
needed in the handling of our ranges 
today for the protection of those who will 
come tomorrow. I have no intention of 
reviewing the varied ways and means 
employed to improve range conditions 
and accomplish your work, but I think 
you would have an interest in a banker’s 
point of view on how important your 
accomplishments are to banks loaning 
money to ranch operators. Beyond this, 
I would like to point out the important 
part a bank plays in helping that opera- 
tor to be more useful to your association. 
Banks have a proper and selfish in- 
terest in seeing each customer improve 
his physical holdings and thus automat- 
ically improve his production record. 
Unit cost today is just as important in 
agriculture as in the manufacture of 
shoes, refrigerators or automobiles. Very 
few ranch properties increase their 
overhead to any great extent by increas- 
ing the number of livestock 10 or 15 


percent, and that last 15 percent deliv- 
ered to market very often means the 
difference between a profitable operating 
unit and a break-even or a loss. 


True, banks maintain a proper margin 
of safety—so do all lending agencies. 
Few, if any, of the long-term credit 
agencies will loan more than 40 to 60 
percent of the normal value of any ranch 
property. But no reputable lending 
agency ever makes a loan with the idea 
of coming in to the property via the 
foreclosure route. If our lending agen- 
cies are to grow and prosper, necessity 
demands that their customers prosper. 
Since this is the case, wide-awake bank- 
ers today have more than usual interest 
in seeing that their borrower utilizes 
every resource of his ranch in a practical 
way. They are ever mindful of his not 
over-grazing—they know the fallacy of 
using the last blade of grass. They know 
full well the historic record of drought 
and grasshoppers and other catastrophies 
that have always plagued the American 
livestock producer. 

As recently as this past season, we 
have had a glaring example in our south- 
west country. The cost of moving cattle 
from Texas, New Mexico or Arizona to 
Montana, the Dakotas or elsewhere is a 
mighty damaging thing to that balance 
sheet the following fall. Someone said 
that you can’t make a tourist out of a 
cow and I would like to add just one 
word, “profitably.” This past season was 
no indictment against the good operator 
in that area. Any section of the country 
that has no moisture for years just can- 
not maintain livestock, range manage- 
ment or no range management. My only 
cure for dry weather is to pray and then 
trust in God that He will cure the situa- 
tion in due course. 





William J. Boylan, Secretary 
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Mature Targhee Rams — U. S. Sheep Experiment Station 


For Greater Net Profits ——-Use Targhee Rams 


Send for list of breeders and further information to: 


U. S. TARGHEE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


Box 72 





Bozeman, Montana 
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The banker of today is not that stern 
individual with one glass eye who is 
interested only in demanding the last 
pound of flesh. The American banker 
of 1954 is a businessman with vision and 
a sincere interest in the future of the 
nation. He is sensitive to the human 





CORRIEDALE SHEEP 





are the most 
today due to their ability to produce unexcelled 
wool and also market-topping lambs. 


rofitable livestock on the farm 


Plan now to attend the Eastern District Corriedale 
Show and Sale, August 6-7, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania and the National Corriedale Show, Sep- 
tember 1, Columbus, Ohio. Approximately $3000 
will be offered in cash premiums at this show 
where you will see the top Corriedales from all 
parts of the country. 


For information write: 
AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Rollo E. Singleton, Secretary 
108 Parkhill Avenue 
Columbia, Missouri 


-—Columbias _ 





element involved. He is anxious to con- 
tribute what he can to the success of 
the farm and ranch family. He is pleased 
at their progress, and he weeps with 
their woes. There may have been a time 
when such was not the case, but, in my 
experience of the past three decades, I 
am convinced that right along with your 
organization, the American banker has 
also progressed in wisdom, in knowledge 
of his own business and in the matter 
of the welfare of America, which is so 
closely co-mingled with agricultural 
prosperity that the two, in reality, are 
inseparable. 

These are some of the reasons why, 
not only the banker, but all financing 
institutions have an interest in your 
organization and the fine work it is 
doing. Of course, it’s a selfish interest, 


It’s results that count. Talk with the men 
now using our stud rams. We will be at 


the National. YOU NG 


ST. ANTHONY, IDAHO 
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All will be from Championship bloodlines that topped divisions of the 
National Columbia Show in ‘46, ‘47, ‘48, and ‘51. 


Mark Bradford 


SPANISH FORK, UTAH 
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WILL BE OUR CONSIGNMENT TO THE NATIONAL RAM SALE IN 
OGDEN ON AUGUST 19 AND 20 


@ 35 RANGE RAMS 




















GOLLINGS - 


SHEEP and Lambs 


ON COMMISSION 
Ogden, Utah 


DURBAN 
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but any nation that continues to operate 
on the free enterprise basis must have 
incentive, and that incentive should not 
be influenced by anything other than 
sound business methods, honest practices 
and mutual helpfulness. 

Beyond this, the American banker feels 
that he can make a definite contribution 
not only to the work you are doing but 
to the breeder, the producer and the 
feeder of all types of livestock. I am 
of the opinion that we are not far from 
the day when short-term loans on breed- 
ing herds of cattle and sheep will be 
lengthened to three- or five-year loans. 
Such loans could and should be set up 
on a realistic liquidating program. Re- 
placement livestock should be given con- 
sideration in order to maintain proper 
ages in the herd. Adequate budgets are 
a necessity if the borrower is to succeed. 
We have long since learned that you 
cannot starve a profit into an animal, 
and, thus, an adequate budget is a must. 
Proper provision should be made for a 
reasonable expenditure for upkeep and 
improvements and, above all, for a 
proper distribution of water so that the 
entire acreage of the ranch may be 
utilized to the best advantage. 

Moreover, taxes must be recognized 
for what they are. There will be little 
or no reduction in America’s tax struc- 
ture during your lifetime or mine. 

Careful consideration must be given 
the matter of amortizing permanent land 
debts. To pull $10,000 or $15,000 per 
year in land payment, plus interest, plus 
taxes, out of an outfit of 500 or 600 
cattle means disaster for the operator. 
Capital improvements must be based 
upon percentage of net income after 
operating expense income taxes are paid. 

The replacement of automobiles, 
trucks, tractors and all manner of farm 
machinery is something that must be 
watched very carefully by the range 
cattle or sheep man, or, here again, he 
will find himself with an excessive cap- 
ital investment in this type of equipment 
far beyond the productive capacity of 
his outfit. 

Truthfully, these are the causes for 
most of today’s ills among livestock pro- 
ducers, the one exception being the area 
devastated by drought, and, even there, 
excesses have been practiced in all of 
these departments. When a poor old cow 
or a ewe carries high operating costs, 
land payment, interest, and personal and 
real property tax, then add to that Uncle 
Sam’s toll in income tax, and the greatest 
care must be exercised even in good 
times or the borrower finds himself 
loading one obligation on another until 
his current loan becomes oppressive to 
his creditor. 

All of these things have to be visual- 
ized and a plan developed whereby both 
the borrower and the lender take a real- 
istic look at the possible net income and 
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costs. A frank discussion of this problem depression on one hand, full employment 
and prosperity on the other. 


will usually disclose a practical solution. 


A logical and practical term-loan 
agreement between the lender and the 
porrower, spelling out certain lines of 
demarkation, would accomplish two 
things. It would enable the borrower 
himself to take a more realistic view of 
the situation, and it would enable the 
banker to have a real knowledge of the 
borrower’s problems, needs, require- 
ments and possibilities of success. In 
such a plan we may be a little ahead of 
our time, but term-loans are not uncom- 
mon to American bankers, and the fact 
that it has never been done in agriculture 
or in livestock operations is no sound 
reason for saying it will not work. 

Moreover, such a plan would help to 
stabilize the entire industry. In times 
when prices decline, forced liquidation 
only adds fuel to the fire. Forced sales, 
hardships and foreclosure immediately 
disrupt the program that one had in 
mind. It forces distress livestock onto a 
market already declining. It causes de- 
linquency on long-term debt. It destroys 
the confidence of the lending agency and 
the soundness of ranch real estate 
credits. Thus, as I see the situation, 
such a plan would be advantageous to all 
concerned. It even reaches so far as to 
have a very direct benefit to the Amer- 
ican housewife and the consuming pub- 
lic. It affects labor and industry and 
our general economy. 

The history of our country basically 
indicates that without a well-balanced 
purchasing power between the factory 
worker, labor and agriculture, we have 
an upset, an uneven and a declining 
economy. A prosperous agriculture in 
America is the balance wheel between 


Will be our consignment to 
the 1954 National Ram Sale in 
Ogden on August 19 and 20. 


@ 3 STUDS 
@ 10 RANGE RAMS 


All selected from our quality 
Suffolk flock. 


Raised by .. . 


H.L. Finch & Sons 


Soda Springs, Idaho 


work. An abundant food supply is stil 
our greatest weapon of defense. An 


I urge you to continue your good underfed nation is an unhappy nation. 





HAMPVILLE RANCH 


We cordially invite you to see our high-quality group of yearling 
Hampshires at the National Ram Sale, Ogden, August 19 and 20. 
They are the type range men want — good legs, bone, mutton 
conformation and open face. 
Matthews Brothers 


OVID, 
IDAHO 











Buy Your Rams From 


OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





SUFFOLK * * * SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE CROSS * * * HAMPSHIRE 











— Quality — — Quantity — — Economy — 
SIZE — BONE — LENGTH OUR CONSIGNMENT IS FROM MORE EWES PER RAM 
DURABILITY 150% LAMP CROP MORE LAMBS PER EWE 
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We'll See You At The 
NATIONAL RAM SALE 
August 19 and 20 — Ogden, Utah 
With a Good Consignment Of 


25 SUFFOLK RANGE RAMS 
LAMBS AND YEARLINGS 


FLOYD T. FOX & SON 


SILVERTON, 
OREGON 
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Important segments of the wool industry 
have launched a concerted campaign to 
develop the natural sales appeal of wool 
by making wool products more readily 
recognizable. 


Center of the campaign is a unique 
insignia, which is being used by every in- 
dustry group from wool growers to retail 
merchants to focus consumer attention 
on wool. The insignia is used on wool 
products of all types, in retail store ad- 
vertising and displays, and on letterheads 
and printed matter. Introduced last year, 
it has already become an “unofficial trade- 
mark” of the industry. 


The circular, seal-like insignia bears the 
legend “Wonder Fiber Wool, a marvel of 
nature perfected by man.” In a prelim- 
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inary report on its use, The Wool Bureau 
notes that this reference to wool’s fiber 
properties, its versatility and its continued 
improvement through research has won 
the symbol nation-wide consumer appeal 
and recognition. The program is believed 
to be the first of its type to gain industry- 
wide cooperation. 

Manufacturers of wool clothing placed 
more than one million “Wonder Fiber 
Wool” hang-tags on garments last fall. 
An additional printing of 300,000 hang- 
tags has now been completed, and orders 
for two million more are on hand. 

Because it is readily identified and dis- 
played on the outside of a garment, the 
new insignia supplements the protection 
afforded the consumer by the Wool Prod- 
ucts Labeling Act of ]939—a law requir- 


ing that all products containing wool bear 
a label listing fiber content. 

With its immediate acceptance as a 
hang-tag, the new insignia has been 
quickly adopted as a “trademark” for wool 
by other industry groups. It is widely used 
by wool growers and growers’ associations; 
prominently displayed and reproduced on 
printed matter by wool dealers and textile 
mills; featured in promotion campaigns by 
manufacturers, and employed in displays 
and local advertisements by retail stores. 

With brand names and product identi- 
fication playing heavy roles in influencing 
the Nation’s buying habits, the new symbol 
is helping to call widespread public atten- 
tion to wool’s record of service as a fiber 
of almost unlimited uses, the Bureau 
states. 
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Manufacturing Future 
Looks Bright in U. S. 


HE effects of growing population and 

changing age patterns on clothing 
markets of the future, and the outlook 
for textile raw material requirements, 
are subjects of a brochure just released 
by The Wool Bureau. 

Entitled “What’s Ahead for Clothing 
Markets?” the brochure is based upon 
a talk by Ruth Jackendoff, the Bureau’s 
director of economics and statistics, at 
the annual convention of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers. It 
is being distributed as a service to wool 
mills, clothing manufacturers, retailers 
and other trade groups, as well as edu- 
cators. 

The Bureau bases its studies on pop- 
ulation projections of the Census from 
1950 to the following two decades, 1960 
and 1970. It notes that in men’s wear 
markets the most dynamic growth of all 
age groups in these decades will be in 
the 15-through 24-year-old group, 
which will have increases of 12 percent 
and 46 percent, successively. 

“This is the market of very young 
men, with developing tastes, willing to 
experiment, anxious to please and on 
the threshold of their business and 
professional careers,” the Bureau says. 


Least Profitable Group 


The second fastest-growing market, 
the Bureau notes, is the 65-year and 
over age group, the least profitable from 
the clothing industry’s point of view 
because of its lack of response to chang- 
ing fashions, and its reduced need for 
the right clothes for business and per- 
sonal success. Fortunately, in terms of 
actual numbers this is the smallest 
men’s wear market. It is expected to 
increase from under six million to over 
eight million between 1950 and 1970. 

The third fastest-growing market 
and the biggest market is the 40-to 
64-year-old group. It will gain 5.2 
million men in the two-decade interval, 
and will comprise 25.7 million men by 
1970. This is the middle-age market, 
the market of men with fairly well- 
established tastes both in fabrics and 
styles and relatively permanently estab- 
lished in business 
careers. 

As in the men’s wear market, the 
15-to 24-year-old group in women’s 
markets will have the most dynamic 
growth outlook, it is explained. Having 
declined by 7 percent between 1940 and 
1950, it is expected to increase by 10 
percent and 45 percent, successively, in 
the next two decades. In absolute num- 
bers it will gain 6.6 million women be- 
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or professional — 


tween 1950 and 1970 when it will total 
17.7 million. 

“This is the market of young women 
emerging from the chrysalis, entering 
college or business careers where cloth- 
ing requirements reflect a complete 
change from schoolgirl wardrobes, and 
dating or courting inspires greater at- 
tention to dress than in any other age 
group of women,” the Bureau points 
out. 


Second Fastest Group 


The second fastest-growing women’s 
wear market is the group of women 
65 years of age and over, the least prof- 
itable from a fashion point of view. 
These women as a group, tend to make 
things “do another season” or “last a 
little longer” because of lessened phys- 
ical and social activity as well as re- 
duced financial capacity. Fortunately, 
in terms of absolute numbers, it is the 
smallest women’s wear market and is 
expected to increase from 6.5 million 
in 1950 to 10.8 million in 1970. 

The third fastest-growing market and 
the biggest one is comprised of wom- 
en between 40 and 64 years of age. It 
will increase by 7.3 million women be- 
tween 1950 and 1970, reaching a total 
of 27.9 million. It is the market of 
wives whose husbands’ business or pro- 





IN 1940... 
132 Million People 
Required 
4,320 Million Pounds 








IN 1950... 
152 Million People 
Required 
6,128 Million Pounds 








IN 1960... 
174-177 Million People 
Will Require ttt? 
7,023-7,168 Million Lbs. Fgy 












IN 1970... 

189-204 Million People 
Will Require yyy IY IIT 

7,640-8,251 Million Lbs. Uys 














fessional careers are well defined or 
permanently established and of career 
women who have reached the peak of 
their earning power. These women 
have an established status and clothing 
habits and tastes to correspond. 


Per capita civilian fiber consumption 
in 1950 was the highest postwar rate 
for all fibers combined and for the man- 
made fibers, the second highest for 
cotton and the third highest for wool. 
It increased from 32.7 pounds in 1940 
to 40.4 pounds in 1950, with the greatest 
increase in man-made fibers and the 
second greatest in wool. Total fiber 
consumption, assuming civilian per 
capita rates for the entire population, 
increased by 42 percent between 1940 
and 1950 from 4,320 million pounds to 
6,128 million pounds, realizing a gain 
of 1,800 million pounds. 


1960 Fiber Requirements 


Total fiber requirements in 1960, as- 
suming the 1950 per capita rate, will 
be over seven billion pounds, or be- 
tween 900 million to a little over one 
billion pounds greater than those of 
1950. By 1970, the requirements will 
have grown to around eight billion 
pounds, or between 1,500 million to 
2,125 million pounds higher than those 
of 1950. The highest potential require- 
ments on the basis of this calculation 
will consume 8,251 million pounds of 
fibers. 

“How these fiber requirements will 
be met in terms of major fiber resources, 
including cotton, wool and man-made 
fibers, is conjectural today,” the Bureau 


Requirements 


U. S. Population Growth 
Requires Bigger Fiber Production 
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Consigning to the 
National Ram Sale 


TEN SUFFOLK YEARLING RAMS 


out of top show ewes and sired by 


rams of outstanding blood lines 


MYRTHEN N. MOON 


Springville, Utah 








AGAIN 
We Consign Some Fine 
SUFFOLK YEARLING RAMS 
To the National Ram Sale 
—We Invite You Buyers To Look Them Over— 
These Rams Sired by a C. M. Hubbard Ram 


ANGEL CARAS & SONS 


Spanish Fork, Utah 


Outstanding Breeding Stock For Sale At Our Farm 
At All Times 
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Laidlaw Suffolk Ewes and Rams on Muldoon Range 


SUEFOLA RAMS 
PATA RAMS 


At the National Ram Sale 
and at the Ranch 


FRED ll. LAIDLAU, INC. 


Muldoon, Idaho 
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states. “American consumers, more 
than any others in the world, are test- 
ing a confusing variety of new syn- 
thetic fibers and blends against stand- 
ards of use and wear established by 
natural fibers. They test these fibers 
in terms of finished fabrics and gar- 
ments under conditions of normal, 
everyday wear and tear which are 
difficult for their producers to dupli- 
cate in laboratory tests. 

“In the coming years some of these 
new fibers will survive where their 
price or performance for special end 
uses meet consumer standards of value. 
At the same time the competition of 
these fibers has alerted the traditional 
fibers to the need for developing new 
finishes, weaves, textures and weights 
to stimulate consumer interest in cloth- 
ing and textiles. 

“The textile markets of the future 
are a challenge to the _ business 
acumen,” the Bureau says, “creative 
talent and scientific know-how of the 
textile industry, from the fiber pro- 
ducers through the manufacturers of 
the finished products.” 


Congress Passes Surplus 
Farm Disposal Bill 


HE bill for disposal of surplus farm 
commodities over the next three 
years became law on July 10. 

Under it, the President is authorized 
to make agreements with friendly coun- 
tries for the sale of surplus farm com- 
modities and accept foreign currencies. 

The agreements will be handled in 
a way to expand market demand abroad 
for U. S. agricultural commodities and 
to implement U. S. foreign policy, the 
USDA release says. 

Transactions will be financed by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. About 
700 million dollars will be available for 
the sale and exportation of these com- 
modities. The foreign moneys received 
in payment will be used for (1) de- 
velopment of new markets for United 
States agricultural commodities; (2) 
purchase of strategic and critical ma- 
terials; (3) procurement of military 
equipment and defense materials, fa- 
cilities and services; (4) financing the 
purchase of goods or services for other 
friendly countries; (5) promotion of 
international economic development 
and trade; (6) payment of United 
States obligations abroad; (7) loans to 
promote multilateral trade and eco- 
nomic development; and (8) financing 
international educational exchange ac- 
tivities. 

Total expenditures up to $300,000,000 
are also authorized to cover transfers 
of surplus commodities on a grant basis 
to assist friendly countries or voluntary 
foreign relief agencies in meeting 
famine or other relief requirements. 
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LAUGHTER lamb prices tended to 

slide steadily downward during July 
with a slight recovery at the opening of 
the final week. 

Though supplies at many major mar- 
kets were much shorter than during 
June, new runs of spring lambs began 
in the Intermountain area and in the 
Northwest. 

A break in prices at all 12 major 
markets in third week July sales saw 
choice and prime slaughter lamb prices 
move from a top of $24.50 earlier in the 
month to a low of $19. Bulk sales in this 
class were from $22 to $23 during July. 

Good and choice slaughter lamb offer- 
ings also dropped from a top of $24 in 
mid-July to $17 late in the month. From 
$20 to $22 took the bulk of good and 
choice slaughter lambs. 

Carcass prices also fell somewhat in 
the third week of July. A strong top 
of $54 was reached early in the month. 
The price break saw choice and prime 
carcass prices fall to a $43 to $45 top. 
Most lamb carcasses in the choice and 
prime field sold from $48 to $51 in July. 

Good and choice carcass prices 
reached a high of $53. They, too, 
dropped, reaching downwards to $40 
and $42. 

The Chicago slaughter ewe market 
held strong during July. In the good 
and choice field, a top price of $5.75 was 
paid at Chicago. The low break price 
was also reached in Chicago at $3.50. 
Bulk of sales for this class of ewe were 
from $4.50 to $5. 

A late July low price—$2—was paid 
for cull and utility ewes at Omaha and 
Denver. Earlier, in Chicago, a top price 
of $5 had been paid. Selling on the 
whole was from $3.50 to $5 for these 
ewes. 

Feeder lambs began to run in slightly 
larger numbers in July. In Denver good 
and choice feeder lambs sold from $15 
to $17. At the Fort Worth market from 
$14 to $15.50 was the selling price 
range. 


a 


COUNTRY SALES AND CONTRACTING 


CALIFORNIA 


There was very little country activ- 
ity on spring lambs in California during 
July. Terminal and auction market 
supplies were adequate for most im- 
mediate slaughter needs. 

In the lower Sacramento Valley re- 
gion, clover pastured choice spring 
lambs with mostly number one pelts 
sold at $19 in late July. Some deliv- 
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Intermountain Runs Start; 
Unsteady Market Prevails 


eries of this class of lambs were made 
earlier in the month at $20, $20.50, and 
$21.50. 

In Nevada, some mixed fat and feeder 
spring lambs were contracted late in 
July at $18.50. 

Hot, dry weather over much of the 
West was a factor slowing contracting 
of livestock, and sharp price declines on 
lambs at terminal markets tended to 
discourage contracting of feeder lambs 
in the Intermountain area. In Utah, 
western Wyoming and southern Idaho 
feed conditions were poor as_ hot 
weather continued to dry out summer 
ranges. 


COLORADO 


Colorado country trading of both 
lambs and cattle was of negligible vol- 
ume during July. The feeder lamb trade 
continued largely at a standstill. Some 
good and choice, mostly good, feeder 
lambs costing $15 to $15.50 on the Den- 
ver market went to high altitude 
ranges. 

Cooler weather and some precipita- 
tion brightened the range outlook some- 
what in Colorado, after a_ record 
breaking heat wave had threatened to 
wipe out many herds. 

A fair volume of fat spring lambs 
sold late in July in the San Luis Valley 
of Colorado at $1 under the Denver 
market top, from day to day. Included 
in specific sales were a few loads choice 
and prime spring lambs sold to Denver 
packers at $21, with four percent 
shrink at weighing point. 

Midmonth rains helped to revive the 
lagging demand for replacement lambs. 


Good and choice 72-pound Wyomings 
sold fully 50 cents higher at $17 locally, 
Mixed grade slaughter lambs, carrying 
a few prime sold off the range in Colo- 
rado at $22.25 straight. Choice and 
prime around 100-pound natives brought 
$24.25 in northern Colorado, delivered 
to Denver. These country lamb sales 
were made before terminal market 
prices broke sharply. Ewe and lamb 
pairs moved from Colorado drought 
areas to higher ranges and a few loads 
reached the Denver market. 


NORTHWEST 


Movement of spring lambs continued 
to expand over the Pacific Northwest 
during July. 

Considerable difference in opinion 
pricewise between lamb growers and 
buyers in late July served to sharply 
curtail volume of country sales or con- 
tracts in the Pacific Northwest. 

Most country sales of Washington 
spring lambs early in July were made 
at $20 to $21 fat basis. However late 
in the month, the downward trend at 
market points, along with the fact that 
many bands of spring lambs were 
ready for sale or shipping, accentuated 
buyer bearishness; and prices moved 
from $2 to $2.50 lower—or around $18 
to $18.50 fat basis, with grower ideas 
around $20. 

One lot of clover pastured lambs sold 
in mid-July at $20, overnight stand, 
short haul delivered basis. A few loads 
of fat lambs moved to a midwestern 
packer from Browning, Montana at 
$18.75, four percent shrink, f.o.b. basis. 
A week earlier some fat lambs sold at 
$20.50 from the same area. 

Some 2,000 eastern Washington and 
western Idaho spring lambs were con- 
tracted during the month for mid- 
August delivery, f.o.b. railroad at $18.25 
straight across, estimated 50 percent 
feeders. 

Interest in feeder lambs mounted 
during the month. One band from which 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 














Total U. S. Inspected 1954 1953 
Slaughter, First. Six Montbs................:........-..20.::.- 6,821,000 6,737,000 
CEE Ee eee nee ee eer eee ae July 17 July 18 
Slaughter at Major Centers...................................- 262,281 233,075 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Spring): 

Ne 8 $22.95 $27.55 

SO a ee 21.42 25.20 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 

Prime, 40-50 pounds...............-....--c....c.-.00000000-0- 52.60 58.00 

Choiee, 20-60 DOUnGS..... ..:.<.... ..c.cc--cceseececscanseee-ce 51.10 57.30 

Federally Inspected Slaughter—June 
1954 1953 

We ee BE tel 5 hie Bate Vee A hh VP Ae Arty te 1,570,000 1,450,000 
NN ese ea ahh 2 So he ca see eR eles ioe 622,000 586,000 
NN ene a ea st td A RN ME 3,453,000 3,607,000 
FELLA OTT RE RL 1,200,000 1,055,000 
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the fat end was delivered carried a bid 
of $17 for the feeders. 

A band of 1,000 head of five-year-old 
whitefaced shorn Washington breeding 
ewes was sold at $10 per head, imme- 
diate delivery f.o.b. railhead and a 
hundred head, cull to low utility shorn 
slaughter ewes, at $2 per hundred, 
f.o.b. 


TEXAS 


Most of Texas was hot and dry dur- 
ing the month of July with a few points 


receiving lower temperatures and scat- 
tered showers. Country trading in 
sheep and cattle was quiet all month. 


In the first week of July, one string 
of feeder lambs sold in the Edwards 
Plateau area at $17 for August 1 to 15 
delivery. Immediate delivery sales were 
mostly around $15. 

Late-month sales in feeder lambs in 
the Edwards Plateau and Rio Grande 
plains areas were from $15.50 to $16.50 
for immediate delivery. 


LAMB DISH OF THE MONTH 





Lamb Highlights a Refreshing Summer 
Salad 


Panama Lamb Salad 
Potato Chips Buttered Peas 
Assorted Relishes 
Hot Biscuits 
Butter or Margarine 
Raspberry Shortcake 
Beverage 


Panama Salad 


1% cup diced cooked lamb 
3 ripe bananas 
% cup diced pineapple 


August, 1954 


1% cup diced celery 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon prepared mustard 
14 cup mayonnaise 
Lettuce 
Stuffed olives or nuts, if desired 


Peel and dice bananas and mix light- 
ly with pineapple, meat and celery. 
Combine salt, mustard and mayonnaise 
and toss with banana mixture. Serve 
on crisp lettuce leaves and garnish if 
desired with slices of stuffed olives 
or nut meats. 6 servings. 








SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


JULY ‘AUGUST SEPTEMBER 


NOVEMBER 
1 


OCTOBER 


DECEMBER 


National Association Events 


August 19-20: 39th National Ram Sale, Coliseum, 
Ogden, Utah. 


December 6-9: 90th Annual Convention, N.W.G.A., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Conventi and Meeti 





November 3-4: California Wool Growers’ Convention, 
San _ Francisco. 

November 4-6: Wyoming Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Rawlins, Wyoming. 

November 8-10: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Convention, Austin, Texas. 

November 11-13: Oregon Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Roseburg, Oregon. 


November 14-16: Washington Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention.* 


November 17-19: Montana Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Helena, Montana. 


November 21-23: Idaho Wool Growers’ Convention.* 


January 10-12: American National Cattlemen’s Con- 
vention, Reno, Nevada. 


Sales 


August 11-12: Washington Ram and Ewe Sale, 
Pullman, Washington. 


August 16: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton, Oregon. 
August 19-20: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 
August 28: Sanpete Ram Sale, Ephraim, Utah. 


September 13: Southern Oregon Ram Sale, Lakeview, 
Oregon. 
September 16: 
Montana. 
a 16: Salt Lake Ram Sale, North Salt Lake, 
tah. 


Montana Ram Sale, Miles City, 


September 18: Pocatello Fall Range Ram _ Sale, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

September 21-22: Wyoming Ram Sale, Casper, Wyo- 
ming. 

September 22: 
Falls, Idaho. 

September 30: Ram and Ewe Sale, U. S. Sheep Ex- 
periment Station, Dubois, Idaho. 

— 14: Utah State Ram Sale, Spanish Fork, 

tah. 


Idaho Purebred Sheep Sale, Idaho 


October 18: Vernal Ram Sale, Vernal, Utah. 
Shows 


a 1: National Corriedale Show, Columbus, 

io. 

October 18-23: Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, Portland, Oregon. 

October 29-November 7: Grand National Livestock 
Exposition, San Francisco. 

November 5-6: National Columbia Show and Sale, 
Cow Palace, San Francisco. 

yeas 12-17: Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, 

tah. 


November 26-December 4: 
Exposition, Chicago. 

January 14-22 (1955): National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 


International Livestock 





*Place to be announced later. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR SHEEP IS GOOD 


@ U.S. sheep numbers are near the lowest since the Civil War — 
cattle are the highest on record. 

®@ The U. S. now produces only about one-fourth of its wool needs. 

© U.S. per capita consumption of wool increased 54% from 1934-38 
to 1946-52. 

© Fine wool is in short supply. 

® Lamb and mutton are the only meat supplies below pre-war level — 
people will eat more lamb when it is available. 

e 


Sheep are the only class of livestock which can produce a prime 
product from pasture alone. 


essential to early lamb production. 





BETTER RAMS ARE A SOUND INVESTMENT 


RAMBOUILLET — THE MOST PROFITABLE BREED 


Rambouillets produce a heavy clip of long staple, light shrinking, fine, uniform wool which commands premium prices. They produce big, early 
maturing, thrifty lambs that feed well, yield high, and produce a top carcass. They are long-lived and don’t lighten up in wool during old age, 
which cuts replacement costs. They are hardy, good rustlers, good mothers, and prepotent breeders. They are superior out-of-season breeders — 


Better quality sheep produce more pounds of better quality wool 
and lamb — more net income. 

The only way a flock can be improved is by using rams that are 
better than the ewes, saving the best ewe lambs, and culling the 
poor producers. 


Better rams sire ewe lambs which command premium prices for 
replacement ewes. 








BETTER BUY —THE BEST— REGISTERED RAMBOUILLET RAMS 


See the breeders — attend the sales— or write... 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


Route 1, Box 533 


San Angelo, Texas 
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This sale was sponsored by the 
American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders 
Association. 

—Jack B. Taylor 
American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 


San Angelo Rambouillet Sale 
Averages Higher Than 1953 








HE 266 Rambouillet rams in the 18th 

Annual San Angelo Rambouillet 
Sale, July 17, averaged over $20 more 
than 250 head in last year’s sale— 
$99.21, compared with $78.59. 

Six Number I quality blue ribbon 
stud rams averaged $321.67, while the 
average on eight head last year was 
$216.25. Fourteen’ studs. classified 
Number II brought $236.79 each. Last 
year eight head in this classification 
sold for. $170 each. Average price on 
the 20 studs was $262.25. 

There were eight pens-of-three A-B-C 
rams (sold with the buyer privileged 
to take all or any part of the pen at 
the winning bid), and these 24 rams 
averaged $181.87. Last year 27 head 
brought $115.00 each. 

The top selling stud ram was con- 
signed by John Williams of Eldorado, 
and was purchased by R. H. Earwood 
of Brackettville for $400—$85 above 
last year’s top price. R. O. Sheffield 
of San Angelo, president of the Ram- 
bouillet Association, paid $400 also for 
his choice out of an A-B-C pen con- 
signed by Clifford Olsen of Ephraim, 


: Secretary-Treasurer 
Utah. Wiley Holland of Alpine pur- 


chased the other two rams in Olsen’s 





A-B-C pen for $275 each, which made 
this the top selling A-B-C pen. The 
highest selling pen of five rams was 
consigned by Miles Pierce of Alpine, 
and went to Leasel Harris, San Angelo 
ranchman, at $160 per head. 

A stud ram _ selecting committee 
picked the 20 stud rams out of 37 head 
put up for studs by the consignors. The 
breeders were allowed to enter only 
two rams each as studs. This same 
committee also selected the eight pens 
of 3 A-B-C rams from 20 entries—one 
per consignor. 

Of the 302 head consigned, 14 did 
not arrive, and a rigid sifting committee 
eliminated another 22 head. 

Range rams averaged a little over 
$75 per head—$10 above last year. 

The better prices in this year’s sale 
reflect the improvement in range con- 
ditions over much of Texas, and the 
willingness of sheepmen to pay more 
for better quality rams to use on flocks 
that were culled deeply during the 
drought. 





Visit Our Pen 


of ten Rambouillet range rams 
at the National Ram Sale in 
Ogden. We believe you'll be 


happy to see these good 
yearlings. 


Lloyd Davis 


Brigham City,Utah 


























Keep THE QUALITY OF YOUR WOOL CLIP UP 


use... NIELSON) ramsouiltets 


The top-selling RAMBOUILLET Studs at the last three National 
Ram Sales (shown at left) have been NIELSON consignments. 
The 1951 topper was purchased by the Pauly Ranch, Deer 
Lodge, Montana, at $2000. The 1952 high seller, also at $2000, 
went to Covey-Bagley-Dayton, Cokeville, Wyoming. Top-selling 
1953 RAMBOUILLET at $1500 was purchased by H. W. Dodge, 
Easton, Maryland. Top seller in the whiteface breeds at the 


1954 California Ram Sale at $460 was a NIELSON RAMBOUIL- 
LET. 


See the Nielson Rambouillet consignment at the National Ram 


Sale, Ogden, Utah, August 19 and 20: 38 TOP STUD, REGIS- 
TERED AND RANGE RAMS. 


YEARLING RAMS FOR SALE 
Contact Us Now For Your Needs In 1954. 


NIELSON SHEEP COMPANY 


EPHRAIM, UTAH Adin Nielson, Prop. PHONE ATWATER 3-4377 
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JULY WOOL MARKET 











Arrangements to 28 some of its in- 
ventory wool to Yugoslavia and Israel 
have been made by the C.C.C. Yugoslavia 
will purchase $1,125,000 worth. Delivery 
on one lot for $700,000 is to be made not 
later than October 31, 1954, and the bal- 
ance prior to January 31, 1955. 

Israel’s purchase, amounting to $240,- 
000, will be delivered prior to November 
30, 1954. 

Representatives of the two govern- 
ments will select the wools from the 
C.C.C. holdings, it is reported. 


New Army Uniforms 

Approval of the new green uniform 
for the Army has been given by Con- 
gress, according to a press report of 
July 26. 

About 30 million dollars’ worth of cloth 
will be required initially and require- 
ments will run up to 20 million yards of 
16-ounce serge by the end of 1957, it is 
estimated. 

The Army hasn’t purchased any olive 


U.S. Wools Sold Abroad 
Army Selects Wool 


drab uniforms for more than a year, 
awaiting approval of the new design. 
Meantime, the Quartermaster is reported 
as experimenting with the new cloths 
and shades in an effort to standardize 
purchases for the Army uniforms. 


Gl's Prefer All Wool 


The Army has approved the use of 
100 percent all-wool serge cloth for its 
new green uniforms instead of 85 per- 
cent wool and 15 percent nylon, whenever 
the green light is given for their produc- 
tion. Soldiers wearing the suits of 
blended material complained of bagginess 
at the knees, a condition not noticed in 
all-wool uniforms. 


Boston Market 


With mills shut down for vacations, 
the Boston market was quiet during the 
first part of July. However, during the 
second full week a material volume of 
trading was reported at firm and un- 





changed prices. Two cars of graded, 
fine, good French combing and staple 
wool sold at $1.80, 16 cents above the 
loan price, and a small car of original 
bag wool also sold at $1.80, which is 
about 13 cents above the loan price for 
that class. A car of graded, fine, average 
and good French combing sold at $1.75 
or 17 cents above the loan price. An- 
other car of graded half blood, good 
French combing and staple brought 
$1.58, 10 cents more than the loan price. 
All of these sales were of Texas wool. 


About five cars of Territory wools 
were sold that week also. Three cars of 
graded, fine, good French combing and 
staple sold around $1.72, about 8 cents 
above the loan price. Two cars of ori- 
ginal bag good, French combing and 
staple brought around $1.70, or 9 cents 
above the loan price. 


Western Sales Light 


Sales at country points have been 
light. A good part of the wool in pro- 
ducing areas, of course, has been either 
sold, consigned or gone under the loan 
program. 

Early in the month around 250,000 
pounds of 12-months’ Texas wool moved 
at 45 to 65 cents. In Wyoming about 
3 million pounds of the 1954 clip or about 
one-sixth of the total for that State was 
reported as sold by the middle of June. 





throughout the nation. 





Frank Swensen, Mgr. : 


STUD 





No Change In Policy 


While the famous JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 
is under new ownership, there will be no change in the 
high standards of breeding which for many years have 
made the MADSEN name synonymous with QUALITY 


and RANGE OFFERINGS 


JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM, INC. 


‘Ask the Man Who Uses Madsen Bucks”’ 


Don’t wait! Contact us now for your needs in 1954. 


See our consignment at the National Ram Sale, Ogden, 
Utah, August 19 and 20: 


33 YEARLING RAMBOUILLETS 
REGISTERED 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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: The Wyoming Wool Cooperative Market- 
ing Association reports shipping 750,000 * 
r pounds recently. The price range was Registered 
ul from 45 to 58 cents a pound, grease s 
: basis; average was 58 cents. Last year Rambouillets 
. 51 cents was the average. 
The Casper Wool Warehousing and . 
5 Marketing Company has sold about 1.5 Through selective breed- 
: million pounds of wool from the 1954 ing | am producing rams 
d clip and expects to handle another million : 2 
t pounds. The Casper Company also re- @ with long staple fine 
7 ports selling close to 700,000 pounds of wool— 
the 1952 and 1953 C.C.C. wools. Prices 
8 on these wools have ranged between 55 @ with rugged, heavy- 
a and 59 cents. On the 1954 clip a top of boned bodies. 
1 61 cents is reported. 
3 
: Australian Auctions “ “SR These rams will be for sale 
1 ' at Ogden. 
; The wool auction season in Australia ; 
closed with complete clearance of all wool You are invited to inspect my consignments at the National and other 
offered, according to a news dispatch leading sales... 
out of Sydney on July 12. During the 
season brokers sold 3,836,338 bales at C L é 
| $873,600,000, the third highest on record. | F @) b D Oo L 5 = “ad 
The same dispatch says that reports 
from overseas received by wool selling Box 141 Ephraim, Utah 
: brokers indicate a considerable fear of 








a probable wool shortage during the 


— =. which may be felt not DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
only in the United States but in the ‘ 

other major consuming countries as well. Week Ending July 23, 1954 

The fact that the world has completely CLEAN BASIS GREASE EQUIVALENT BASED UPON 
absorbed the whole of this. season’s PRICES (4) ARBITRARY SHRINKAGE PERCENTAGES (3) 
Australian clip practically without To To To 
American participation, emphasizes the GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


fact that the demand for woolen goods Fine: 
was widened in most countries, and that Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple...$1.72—1.80 (1.64) 54 $ .79— .83 » $ a 74 _ $ a 65 


(1 
‘nas *Av. & Gd. Fr. Comb..... 1.65—1.70 (1.58) 55 | .74— .77 
ae et es ee *Sh. Fr. Comb. & Cloth.. 1.55—1.60 (1.44) 56  .68—.70 61 .60— .62 66 .53— .55 


scramble for the available supplies, the One-half Blood: 
release states Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple... 1.55—1.60 (1.48) 51 -76— .78 54 .72— .74 57 .67— .69 
The 1954-55 auction series will open in *Av. to Gd. Fr. Comb...... 1.50—1.55 (1.41) 52 -72— .74 55 .68— .70 58 .638— .65 


Sydney, Australia, on August 30. For Three-eighths Blood: 

the new series. it is estimated about Gd: Fr.Comb., Staple... 130—1.40 (128) 48  .68—.73 51 .64— .69 54 .60— .64 
= *Av. French Combing.... 1.20—1.25 (1.14) 49 .61— .64 52 .58— .60 55 .54— .56 

3,900,000 bales of wool will be offered. 


Of this total, 76 percent will be Merino _One-quarter Blood: 


; *Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple... 1.18—1.26 (1.20) 46 .64— .68 48 .61— .66 50 .59— .63 
and 24 percent crossbred. Approximately +4" French Combing... 1.05—1.10 (1.05) 47 ‘56— 58 49 .54— 56 51 .58— .55 
1,880,000 bales will be offered prior to *[ow Quarter Blood....... 1.08—1.12 (1.02) 41 64— .66 43 .62— 64 45 .60— .62 
Christmas. *Common and Braid....... °95—1.05 ( 98) 40 .57— .63 42 .55— .61 44 .53— .59 


ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY WOOLS 
Fine: 


; ; *Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple... 1.70—1.80 (1.59) 57  .73—.77 59 .70—.74 61 .66— .70 
Bini — gem eo — *Ay. & Gd. Fr. Comb...... 1.70—1.75 (1.52) 59  .70—.72 61 .66— .68 63 .63— .65 
three major U. S. ports, Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia, for the first six ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 


Fine: 
months of 1954 were only 72,310,900 Gq Fy. Comb., Staple... 1.80—1.90 (1.67) 54 .88—.87 58 .76—.80 62 .68— .72 
pounds, clean basis, well below the same +*Ay, & Gd. Fr. Comb...... 1.75—1.85 (1.61) 55 19— 88 59 .72—.76 63 .65— .68 
period last year. *Sh. Fr. Comb. & Cloth.. 1.65—1.75 (1.47) 57-71 76 61 -G4— 68 65 58 61 
; : ; *8 Mos. (1’’ & over)...... 1.65—1. - ; ‘ 69—. d Q 
ante ace kee eae we *Fall (%’’ & Over)... 1.55—1.65 (1.85) 56 .68—.73 59 .64—.68 62 .59— .63 


cause the mills considerable difficulty, (1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the intermountain States, 


Light Supplies 


it is believed, if a period of increased including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
consumption should develop any time this and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 
ear (2) Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 
7. . h shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color 
The Wool Bureau has pointed out that and heavier in shrinkage. 
commercial stocks of apparel wool on (3) In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 
April 1, including C.C.C. holdings, repre- been converted to grease basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for 
sented a thirty-week supply at the various shrinkages quoted. (Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal.) 
January-April rate of mill consumption. (4) Prices in parenthesis are the approximate loan values of the class and grade clean 
Without the C.C.C. holdings, stocks basis only. 


—— p 
represent a twenty-one week supply. Estimated price. No sale reported. 
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National Western Stock Show 
Horse Show & Rodeo 


JANUARY 14-22, 1955 
Denver, Colorado 





a * # ses i 
GRAND CHAMPION FLEECE 
1954 National Western Stock Show 


Breeding Sheep Show 

All Breed Bred Ewe Sale 

Open Class and Junior Fat Lambs 
Carloads and Truckloads Fat Lambs 
Open Class and Junior Wool Show 


For complete information write .. . 


JOHN T. CAINE, Ill 
General Manager 
National Western Stock Show 
Denver 16, Colorado 








STANCO SALT 


PLAIN — lIODIZED — MINERALIZED 
STANSBURY SALT COMPANY, INC. 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 











FOR SALE 
A Limited Number of 


Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 








* Will Do the Work of 
Two Ranch Hands 

* Wonderful Pets for 
Children 


* Smartest, Most Alert 
Dog Alive! 

* $50.00 either sex — a 
bargain at any price! 


PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 


Kerrville, Texas 
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E. S. Bartlett 





Honored 


For Outstanding Work 


R. E. 8. BARTLETT, master sheep 
shearer, teacher and inventor, has 
been honored for his outstanding contri- 
bution to the livestock industry by the 
Michigan State College, Block & Bridle 
Club. His portrait is on display along 
with livestock breeders, and leaders in 
the livestock industry. His accomplish- 
ments will serve to inspire the animal 
husbandry students at Michigan State. 
Ed Bartlett was born on a farm at 
Girard, Michigan, on November 25, 1881. 
He enrolled as a student at the Michigan 
Agricultural College in 1903 and in 1904 
he won the college sheep shearing con- 
test at the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion held at St. Louis, Missouri. The 
trophy which he won at that time was 
presented to him at the honor banquet. 
After leaving school, Mr. Bartlett 
sheared sheep throughout the West until 
1914 when he became secretary of the 
Sheep Shearers Union of America. It 
was during this time that he set his rec- 
ord of 311 sheep in one day. He was 
among the first to introduce the Austra- 
lian method of shearing which is the 
most widely used sheep shearing method 
today. As an officer of the Sheep 
Shearers Union, he led in the develop- 
ment and the improvement in quality of 
sheep shearing equipment. 


In recognition of his leadership, he 
was employed by the Chicago Flexible 
Shaft Co., now Sunbeam Corporation, in 
1924. One of his first assignments was 
to teach sheepmen in South Africa the 
techniques of shearing with power equip- 
ment in the Cape of Good Hope, Orange 
Free State, the Transvaal and Natal. 


Returning to the United States he 
began conducting his now famous sheep 
shearing schools and has taught thou- 
sands the proper way to remove a val- 
uable clip of wool from the sheep and 
the best way to care for shearing equip- 
ment. To supplement these demonstra- 
tions and shearing schools, he developed 
his pictorial presentation of the step by 
step procedure in shearing sheep and 
even found time to write a book about 
Sheep Shearing. Bartlett has been re- 
sponsible for nearly every development 
in sheep shearing equipment since 1920 
and holds many patents. 


He retired from active work with the 
Sunbeam Corporation in 1948, but has 
been retained by the company in an 
advisory capacity. At the present time 
Mr. and Mrs. Bartlett reside in Luding- 
ton, Michigan, and spend a good deal of 
their time in the summer relaxing at 
Big Bass Lake. 





A WELL-DESERVED HONOR 


E. S. Bartlett is shown with his wife beside the portrait of himself that will 
hang in Michigan State College’s Block and Bridle Club in recognition of his 


work in improving U. S. sheep shearing. 
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OUR ECONOMIC STATUS 





Optimistic Outlook for Business 


by RUTH JACKENDOFF 
Director, Department of Economics 
and Statistics, The Wool Bureau, Inc. 
June 25, 1954 


YEAR ago at this time, budget cuts 

in defense spending were accompa- 
nied by forecasts of a downward read- 
justment in business activity. The 
readjustment, which came to be called a 
recession, has run for a year. During 
this period, the basic cause of the re- 
cession was lost sight of, while the 
expected rise in unemployment and its 
impact on civilian goods markets was 
interpreted rather widely as the begin- 
ning of a depression. 

One virtue of the widespread airing 
of views on the state of the economy 
is the prompt reaction .of business in 
terms of cutting orders and living off 
inventories, thus bringing recovery that 
much sooner. The major disadvantage 
is that consumers grow overly cautious 
and postpone non-essential spending 
unnecessarily long. 

At this time, business feels there is a 
sound basis, in terms of reduced inven- 
tories and rising orders, for an optimis- 
tic view of the near-term outlook. In 
addition, a more favorable psychology 
is beginning to prevail throughout the 
Nation. With the general price structure 
virtually unchanged from a year ago, it 
is unlikely that a recovery will be accom- 
panied by any significant inflation in the 
price structure. More likely, discounts 
and promotions will become less frequent 
means of inducing spending, permitting 


business to function on a profit-making 
rather than a break-even basis. 


Foreign wool consumption has been 
tapering off since the end of 1953, where- 
as United States consumption has re- 
covered moderately and is expected to 
accelerate by the fall of 1954. Because 
of the low level of imports during 1953 
and early 1954 and the end of the Do- 
minion auction season, it is felt that 
trade stocks are in a poor position to 
meet a significant recovery in demand. 
This situation has resulted in early con- 
tracting for the 1954 domestic clip, a 
large part of which has already moved 
out of the growers’ hands, and greater 
interest in CCC wools. 


The April 1 position of trade stocks 
of apparel wool, including and excluding 
CCC holdings, was equivalent to 30 
weeks’ and 21 weeks’ supply, respectively, 
at the January-April rate of consump- 
tion. This is a much easier stock posi- 
tion than has prevailed in recent years. 
Foreign wool stocks, however were off 
29 percent from a year ago, while do- 
mestic wool stocks, including CCC hold- 
ings, were up 7 percent. By the end 
of June, with shearing virtually com- 
pleted, most domestic wools probably 
had moved into trade hands, since farm 
prices have firmed steadily and CCC 
selling prices have been adjusted upward 
several times. 


Unless foreign purchases increased 
sharply during the second quarter, con- 
sumers will have to rely increasingly on 


domestic wool to produce fabrics required 
for delivery before September. It is 
likely, at any rate, that CCC holdings 
will be sharply reduced by that time and 
American consumers will be obliged to 
increase foreign purchases to meet 1955 
spring requirements. 


Domestic wools on the Boston Market 
have sold at a discount to Australian 
types throughout the year. Both have 
been relatively stable in spite of the low 
level of demand in the United States. 
This is explained by the vitality in world 
wool markets where prices reflected the 
continuing demand from other wool con- 
suming countries. 


The price of fine domestic wool on the 
Boston Market increased 41% percent 
from $1.6714 to $1.75 between April and 
June, while the price of Australian 
duty-paid fine wool has continued at 
$1.98 since March. Australian auction 
prices plus duty, on the other hand, in- 
creased 10 percent from $1.80% at the 
March low point to $1.98 percent in mid- 
June. 


The rise in raw wool prices and a mod- 
erate recovery in fabric orders have en- 
couraged an increasing number of mills 
to raise prices for fall goods about 10 
cents a yard in an effort to recover a 
profitable position. In addition, recent 
bargaining conferences with unions have 
won some mills compromise reductions 
of around 10 cents in mill wage rates. 


Other factors tending to favor a more 
profitable outlook for wool and the wool 
textile industry are: (1) the reduction 
of excess capacity through mill liquida- 
tions during the past year; (2) a partial 
recovery of wool’s competitive position 
in markets invaded by man-made fibers; 
and (3) increased blending of synthetics 
with wool. 
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Our First Offering Sired By Our 
INTERNATIONAL SHOW CHAMPION 


will be featured at the National Ram Sale in Ogden, 
August 19 and 20. You are invited to see this 38-head 
RAMBOUILLET consignment, maintaining the same high 


standards of quality as: 


tional. 


1. Our highest selling $1000 
Rambouillet at the ‘49 Na- 


2. Our $2500 sale-topping 4- 
yearling at the ‘50 National. 
3. Our highest selling registered 


GEO. L. BEAL & SONS 


pens in the ‘49, ‘50, ‘51 and 
‘53 National Sales. 


Our second high selling stud, 
registered and range rams in 
the ‘52 National. 


EPHRAIM, 
UTAH 
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SHEEPMEN EMBERS of the American Ram- 


bouillet Sheep Breeders Association 


CA TTLEMEN attending the organization’s 66th an- 


nual meeting at San Angelo, Texas, 


SEE US FOR YOUR July 16, elected R. O. Sheffield of San 

RANGE AND FEEDER LOANS Angelo, Texas, to serve another one- 
Prompt and Courteous Service year term as president. Dr. John H. 

Low Interest Rate Beal of Cedar City, Utah, was likewise 

‘ i reelected to the office of vice president, 

Utah Livestock Production and Clyde Thate, Burkett, Texas, was 
Credit Association reelected as director of District Number 

510 Dooly Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 2. Dr. Rodney I. Port, Sundance, Wyo- 





ming veterinarian, was elected as the 








14TH ANNUAL SOUTHERN OREGON 


RAM SALE 


Fairgrounds --- Lakeview, Oregon 


Monday, Sopt. 13, 1954 


Arrangements have been completed for a total number of over 225 selected rams to be sold. These 
rams will include the breeds needed in Southern Oregon, Nevada, and Northeastern California. 


Sponsored for the benefit of the livestock industry, infor- 
mation of this sale may be obtained by addressing the... 


FREMONT SHEEPMEN’S ASSOCIATION — P. O. Box 1109, Lakeview, Oregon 











900 RAMS 


All Breeds 
“Every Ram Individually Inspected” 


ITlontana Ram Sale 
Miles City ) 

Gastern Mlontana Fairgrounds 
September 16 


Sponsored by the 
MONTANA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Helena, Montana 
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CREDIT | Sheffield, Beal Re-elected Officers 
Available | By American Rambouillet Group 


director of District Number 5. Outgo- 
ing director for this district is Sylvan 
J. Pauly of Deer Lodge, Montana. 

Other directors whose terms did not 
expire are: E. H. Patterson, Mayville, 
New York; John Williams, Eldorado, 
Texas; George L. Beal, Ephraim, Utah; 
Myron Morris, East Vaughn, New Mex- 
ico; and Adin Nielson of Ephraim, 
Utah. 


During the meeting, the association’s 
score card for judging was changed to 
60 points on body and 40 points on wool, 
from a 66-34 percentage, but it was 
a real contest, with a large number of 
members taking an active part in the 
discussion to give the reasons for their 
stand. 

Leo Richardson of Iraan, Texas, re- 
ported for the special committee on a 
proposed Merit Award program. It was 
the opinion of this committee that a 
national program to recognize outstand- 
ing individuals and sires would not be 
practicable because of the wide differ- 
ences in conditions and environments 
of the members who reside in 27 differ- 
ent States. However, this committee 
felt that some efforts to encourage other 
States to support projects similar to 
the Texas Experiment Station Ram 
Progeny Test for their sheepmen might 
be worth while. The membership voted 
to direct the president to appoint a 
committee to study the possibilities. 

The membership voted to sponsor 
another association sale in San Angelo 
for 1955. 

Ralph S. Yohe, member from Chicago 
who was the association’s delegate to 
a recent Washington work conference 
on scrapie, gave a report on this disease, 
its seriousness, and the importance of 
eliminating it. The membership voted 
to send a resolution to the United States 
Department of Agriculture urging that 
steps be taken immediately to destroy 
known infected flocks. 

The Executive Board voted to hold 
the 67th annual meeting in New Mex- 
ico at the time and place of the New 
Mexico Ram Sale, which is usually held 
in Albuquerque the first week in Au- 
gust. For the past several years, the 
meetings have been alternated between 
the San Angelo, Texas, Ram Sale and 
the National Ram Sale in Utah. Those 
members who voted for the change ex- 
plained that they believed the associa- 
tion would be benefited by rotating the 
meetings more among the different 
districts—taking the meeting to the 
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members as is the policy of the State 
and National Wool Growers Associa- 
tions. 


New Mexico is in District 6, along 
with Arizona, Nevada, California, Ore- 
gon, and Washington. The State of 
Utah is District No. 4, and Texas has 
District Numbers 2 and 3, with the 
dividing line near San Angelo. District 
5 is all the other States west of the 
Mississippi, and District No. 1 is all 
States east of the Mississippi. 


Jack B. Taylor of San Angelo, Texas, 
was reappointed secretary-treasurer of 
the association. 


—Jack B. Taylor 
American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Cattlemen's President 


Calls for Buying Aid 


AY TAYLOR, head of the American 

National Cattlemen’s Association, on 
July 13 wired Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Benson “to start immediate action 
on a beef buying program because high 
temperatures are burning up grass and 
crops over wide areas and forcing cattle 
to market.” 

The action came after reports to 
association offices from Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, New Mexico and Kansas that 
drought was forcing premature liqui- 
dation, often of breeding herds, presag- 
ing heavy runs of cattle to market. 
Nevada and parts of Texas are also 
suffering from drought. 

Taylor said “quick action will be an 
offset against disastrous price breaks 
due to sharply increased cattle runs 
which are inevitable.” 


Taylor explained that 6.5 or 7 mil- 
lion cows are expected to be slaughtered 
this year, compared with 5.6 million in 
1953. Action by the Government last 
year in a similar cattle buying program 
helped to stabilize the market for this 
class of cattle, Taylor said. 


Money used for the purchases -comes 
from what are called Section 32 funds, 
which is money taken in from tariff 
duties. In last year’s program, the 
Government bought 900,000 cattle, 
mostly cows, the product going mainly 
for canned beef for school lunches. 


—American National 
Cattlemen’s Association 
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Members of the lamb committee met during the summer 


executive-committee meetings in Arizona. 


They are from 


left to right: Brett Gray, S. P. Arbios (chairman), Jack Canning, 


John Noh and Harold Cohn. 


LAMB PROMOTION TO BEGIN 


T’S been reached—the goal set by the 

NWGA Special Lamb Promotion and 
Research Committee before initiating 
its program. Financial reports at the 
Executive Committee session in Flag- 
staff showed that the special lamb fund 
had reached $18,183.90. The committee 
at its meeting in Long Beach last De- 
cember, agreed that when $13,000 had 
been received, they would select a 
director to start the promotion work. 
They will now proceed along that line. 

This decision was made at a meeting 
of the group in Flagstaff on July 15, 
1954. Previously, National Association 
President Ray W. Willoughby asked 
Brett Gray (Colorado) to serve as a 
member of the committee. He will act 


Auxiliary Report 


The Baker Auxiliary in Oregon is just 
completing an active work year. The 
Auxiliary is limited to fifty members 
with a standing waiting list of pros- 
pective members. Meetings are held on 
the first Wednesday of each month, with 
five members acting as hostesses. 

Some of the year’s activities include 
purchasing of linen for polio ward in 
Nyssa, Oregon; a twenty-five dollar 
award to F.F.A. boy attending Range 
Management Tour; a 4-H scholarship 
to summer school at Corvallis; making 
hospital equipment available to public, 
free of charge; including a wheelchair; 
donations to March of Dimes, Red 
Cross, Christmas seals; entering four 
girls in the “Make It Yourself—With 
Wool” contest. We have helped to raise 
funds for our activities through such 
events as card parties, cake and apron 
sales. 

The sponsoring of sewing contest, 
the 4-H activities and summer lawn 
party will complete the year’s activities. 

—Mrs. Olive Wellman 
Correspondent 


as its secretary. All committee mem- 
bers, except James A. Hooper of Utah, 
attended the Flagstaff meeting: S. P. 
Arbios of California, chairman; John 
Noh, Idaho; Harold Cohn, Oregon; and 
Jack Canning of Texas. 

The total lamb fund set for the cur- 
rent year is $25,000, so something over 
$6,000 is needed to complete it. 

At the present time, in addition to 
the $18,000 available for lamb promo- 
tion, there is an accumulation of 
$27,000 in the special lamb fund of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
which will be available for promotion 
through that agency. 

This is just the beginning and only 
a small one. Keep the fund growing! 


FROM STATE PRESIDENTS 


Value of a Good Ram 


| boheme steps sheepmen everywhere 
know the value of using the best rams 
available. It almost seems a waste of 
time and paper to have to stress this 
fundamental truth. We still have to 
stress it though, for we still have some 
sheepmen who look for and buy rams 
under the delusion that because the 
initial outlay is small they are making 
a good buy. 

The State ram sales and The National 
Ram Sale are the places where rams can 
be compared. They are the places where 
breeders bring only their best rams. 
Those of us who have been attending 
ram sales for many years have observed 
that invariably the best range rams are 
bought by the best and most successful 
range operators and the best studs go 
to the successful breeders. This always 
seemed proof enough to me that their 
success was not accidental. 

—John Noh 
July 11, 1954 
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ITS OPERATION 


(Continued from Page 17) 
sheep are shorn would be the office to 
which the accounts of sale should be 
submitted for certification for payment 
in the case of growers whose sheep 





20 Outstanding 


range rams have been chosen from 
the above group of Rambouillets. 
We will bring them to the National. 
Remember, they were raised by. . . 


VOYLE BAGLEY 
AND SONS 


AURORA, UTAH 











range in more than one county during 
the course of the year. 


Payments of less than a certain 
amount, $3.00, will not be made to an 
individual producer. However, if the 
payment is made through a wool pool 
or through a cooperative, the incentive 
payment could be figured on the basis 
of the total amount of wool involved 
and the question of payments to the 
individual members will be handled by 
the pool or cooperative. 

Data on actual sales as received from 
the ASC offices through the State 
Statisticians, together with other data 
covering wool prices will serve as the 
basis for the Agricultural Marketing 
Service to determine and publish the final 
estimate of the season’s average price re- 
ceived by producers for wool sold during 
the marketing year which will be the 
basis for the incentive payment. It will 
therefore, be necessary to make clear to 
all producers that: (1) the incentive 
payment will not be based upon the 
preliminary season’s average price that 
is now published in late February each 
year; (2) request for payment must be 
filed with the local ASC office by a 
specified time after the close of the 
marketing year (30 days or by May 1) 
in order to obtain the incentive pay- 
ment; and (3) the incentive payment 
itself will not be made until the final 





season’s average price for the year has 
been published by the Agricultural 
Marketing Service. 

By requiring accounts of sale and 
requests for payment to be filed with 
the ASC office within 30 days after the 
date of the account of sale, it should 
be possible for these data to be com- 
piled and utilized by the Agricultural 
Marketing Service in publishing an 
estimated average price received by all 
producers for the season by July, 
August or September at the latest. On 
that basis, payments for the 1954 mar- 
keting year which began April 1, 1954, 
could be made in July, August or Sep- 
tember 1955. The announced percent- 
age for the country as a whole would 
be applied to the net proceeds of each 
producer’s accounts of sale as described 
above and payments made by the ASC 
office. 

While the submission of requests for 
payment by the individual producer 
will be the most simple to administer, 
arrangements could be made whereby 
the marketing agency (cooperative as- 
sociation, pools, or dealers) could make 
application for the producer. 


Pulled Wool Provisions 


Under the National Wool Act, the 
support price for pulled wool is to be 
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BEAL FARMS 
Cedar City, Utah 



































| We invite you to see our Rams 
| 


or write for further information. 


It will be a pleasure to serve you. 
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YOUR SIGNPOST 


to 


TOP QUALITY BREEDING STOCK 


The following outstanding Year- 
ling Rambouillets will be in our 
National Ram Sale consignment 
at Ogden, August 19 and 20: 


2 STUDS 
5 REGISTERED 
30 RANGE 


BEAL FARMS 


John H. Beal, Owner 
Cedar City, Utah 


The National Wool Grower 

















established at a level in relationship 
to the support price for shorn wool that 
will maintain normal marketing prac- 
tices, i.e., to avoid the unnecessary 
shearing of sheep and lambs prior to 
sale for slaughter. Support for pulled 
wool could be handled by one of several 
methods, depending upon which seems 
to be the preferable all around. 

Most interests would prefer to have 
the payments made on the basis of the 
sheep and lambs sold for slaughter, 
although there are a number of operat- 
ing procedures to be worked out for 
this method. Under this procedure: 

(a) The seller of the live animals for 
slaughter could obtain an account of 
sale from the purchaser indicating the 
number of head or weight of live ani- 
mals by classification of pelt (full 
wooled, fall or summer shorn, or 
shearlings) and the date of purchase by 
the slaughterer. The account of sale 
together with a request for payment 
would be submitted by a producer to his 
ASC office, the same as for shorn wool. 

(b) When the percentage is an- 
nounced for figuring the payments for 
shorn wool, a schedule of per head or 
per hundredweight payments for wool 
on the live animals sold for slaughter 
also could be announced. For example, 
if the announced incentive price for 
shorn wool is 60 cents and the reported 
farm price during the marketing year 
turns out to be 50 cents, the per head 
payment for animals with full wooled 
pelts sold during January might be 
established at 80 cents per head (10 
cents a pound for 8 pounds); for those 
sold during February, 90 cents; March 
$1.00, etc., to reflect the seasonal 
growth of the wool. 


Many Considerations 


The rate of payments would be ap- 
proximations taking into consideration 
the quantity of wool on the animal ac- 
cording to the classification of the pelt 
and the month of the year when sold for 
slaughter. Some adjustment in the rates 
might be necessary for the different 
production areas. However, further 
refinements to refiect the grade and 
the exact weight of the wool on the 
animals sold would not be practical. 

(c) Payments on the basis of the live 
animals‘sold for slaughter would pose 
certain problems in administration. 
Detailed procedures and regulations 
would have to be worked out to deter- 
mine who is entitled to receive the 
payments and also to avoid duplication 
in payments. 

Payments could be made to the puller 
as the producer, but payments of large 
sums of money to the pullers, especially 
the four national packers, would tend 
to invite public criticism of the pro- 
gram. 


August, 1954 
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Mohair Provisions 


Under the National Wool Act, pro- 
vision is made for the price of mohair 
to be supported by payments to pro- 
ducers the same as for shorn wool. The 
support price for mohair is to be estab- 
lished at a level which the Secretary 
determines is appropriate to maintain 
normal marketing practices and de- 
sired levels of production. In determin- 
ing the support level for mohair the 
Secretary would consult with producer 
representatives as in the case of wool. 
He would take into consideration also 
that mohair is not designated an essen- 
tial and strategic commodity and, 
therefore, the program for mohair is 
not intended to be an incentive pro- 
gram. He would also take into consider- 
ation that labor is not as important a 
factor in mohair production as in the 
case of shorn wool production because 
the bulk of the mohair is produced in 
Texas where the ranges are under 
fence. 





R.C. ELLIOTT & CO'S 


ORGANIZATION 
Salt Lake City 
Wishes 


Success to You Ram-ers 


Jim Elliott 
Bob Elliott 
R. C. Elliott 
Bill Craddock 
Dempsey Smith 


Wool 


Since 1920 


Wool 





INLAND WOOL COMPANY 


Complete Wool Service 


S. I. Greer 
404 WEST SEVENTH SOUTH 


I. K. Greer 
SALT LAKE CITY 4, UTAH 


TELEPHONE 9-7671 








DEWEY, GOULD & COMPANY 


Wool Werchants 


Boston, Massachusetts 


EUGENE NICHOLES, Representative 


WESTERN HEADQUARTERS 
200 Atlas Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Financing the Program 


Funds for making the incentive pay- 
ments to growers or to support the price 
of wool and mohair through loans, pur- 
chases or other operations for which 
provision is also made in the bill, will 
be advanced by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

When payments to growers are used 
as the means of price assistance, the 
total of all payments up to any date 
cannot exceed an amount equivalent to 
70 percent of the accumulated totals 
of the gross receipts from the specific 
duties collected on wool and wool man- 
ufactures beginning January 1, 1953. 
By limiting the payments to not ex- 
ceed 70 percent of the duties collected, 
the amounts available for Section 32 
programs under existing legislation are 
not affected. 

An amount equal to 70 percent cu- 
mulative over the years is expected to 
be sufficient to finance the payments 
even though there may be some years 
when the amount may not be sufficient 
for that particular year. By starting 
out with collections beginning January 
1, 1953, there will be an accumulation 
in the fund of collections for more than 
two years by the time for making pay- 
ments for the 1954 marketing year. 
Assuming the same rate of imports dur- 
ing 1954 as prevailed in 1953, and con- 


: COW PALACE, San Francisco, Calif. 
: Sale November 6 

5 
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tinuing through the first half of 1955, 
there will be around ninety million 
dollars available for payments by June 
of 1955. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation is 
to be reimbursed each year for the 
incentive payments made by an amount 
up to 70 percent of the gross receipts 
from specific duties on wool and wool 
manufactures. In the event the duties 
collected in any year are not sufficient to 
reimburse the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration for the funds advanced to 
make the payments, the difference is to 
be made up in any later years when the 
duties collected exceed the amount cur- 
rently required for payments. 


Promotional Programs 


Under Section 8 of the National Wool 
Act, provision is made for marketing 
cooperatives, trade associations or 
others engaged, or whose members are 
engaged in the handling of wool, mo- 
hair, sheep or goats or their products 
to enter into agreements with the 
Secretary of Agriculture or approved 
by him for the purpose of developing 
and conducting advertising and sales 
promotion programs. The agreement 
must be approved by two-thirds of the 
number of producers or the producers 
of two-thirds of the volume of produc- 
tion before it can become effective. 
Funds for financing such programs may 


Columbia Sheep... 
“The All-American Breed” 
for Superior Lambs and Wool 





be obtained by deductions from the in- 
centive payments to growers. 

The first step in establishing a pro- 
gram would be for a sponsoring organ- 
ization such as the National Wool 
Growers Association or the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation to submit 
for the approval of the Secretary of 
Agriculture a proposed agreement for 
conducting advertising and sales pro- 
motion programs. The agreement 
should specify the type and scope of 
programs to be undertaken, the organ- 
ization or organizations to conduct the 
program, and the amounts to be de- 
ducted or withheld by the Department 
from the incentive payments to growers 
for financing the operation and admin- 
istration of the program. It should 
also indicate the period or periods dur- 
ing which the agreement shall continue 
in force and provisions for termination. 

Upon approval of the proposed agree- 
ment by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Department will schedule and con- 
duct a referendum to obtain the ap- 
proval of the producers. All details of 
the referendum would be _ handled 
through the Agricultural Stabilization 
County offices. , 

In conducting the vote, the local ASC 
office will prepare a list of eligible 
voters. The list should include insofar 
as possible the names of all producers 
of the commodity. Cooperatives are 
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10th ANNUAL NATIONAL COLUMBIA 
SHOW and SALE 





October 29 through November 6 An 


viduals from the nation’s top flocks. 





40 STUD RAMS 
160 EWES 


opportunity to buy top indi- 








For catalogue and information write Mr. Alma Esplin, Secretary 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


P. O. BOX 315, LOGAN, UTAH 
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authorized to vote for their producer 
members. 

When a cooperative association votes 
for its producer-members, it will be 
necessary for the association to cast 
votes in the different counties in which 
its individual members are located and 
the ballots submitted to each county 
must be accompanied by a list of the 
producers represented in the voting. 

The local ASC offices will tabulate 
the votes and the totals will be reported 
through the respective State ASC of- 
fices to Washington for tabulation of 
national totals and announcement of 
the results. 


COLUMBIA 


(Continued from Page 21) 

services of the agricultural colleges and 
universities are doing this work through 
the office of the Secretary of the Co- 
lumbia Sheep Breeders Association of 
America. The inspection is not made 
until Columbia lambs are well developed ; 
most breeders wait for full maturity of 
the sheep for inspection. Breeders make 
a more careful selection under the in- 
spection program than without it. This 
results in at least two sortings before 
registration. The breeder discards from 
the registered herd all lambs not meeting 
breed standards and later the inspector 
goes over those retained noting carefully 
the requirements for registration. 


Standard of Excellence For 
Columbia Sheep 


SIZE: Mature Columbia rams _ should 
weigh 200 to 275 pounds; mature 
ewes from 130 to 200 pounds, de- 
pending on the conditions under 
which they were raised. 

FLEECE: Columbia ewes should shear 
an annual fleece of 12 pounds or 
more, depending on environmental 
conditions. The fleece should grade 
half, three-eighths or quarter blood, 
but should not show a greater varia- 
tion than two grades. 

HEAD: Columbias of both sexes are 
hornless and open faced. 

COLOR: Hair on the face should be 
white. The occurrence of black pig- 
ment on the nostrils and hooves and 
in small spots on the ears is not 
objectionable. 

EARS: Moderately long and free from 
wool: but covered evenly with a coat 
of white hair. 

NECK: Moderately short, neatly at- 
tached, full, free from wrinkles and 
folds. 

SHOULDERS: Wide, tightly laid on top 
and even with backline. 

CHEST: Wide and deep with forelegs 
set well apart. 
BACK: Level, wide, 

muscled. 

RUMP: Long and wide with dock car- 
ried well up. 


and_ strongly 
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RIBS: Well sprung, wide and deep. 

THIGHS: Thickly muscled and well 
filled in the twist. 

LEGS: Set squarely under sheep, heav- 
ily boned and covered with white 
hair below the wool line. 

HOOVES: May be either white or black. 

More than 70,000 Columbia sheep have 
been registered since 1941 when the 
association was organized. 

There are now 869 members who reg- 
istered 7,041 Columbias during the past 
year. 

Columbia sheep are popular through- 
out the United States and Canada. They 
are used under fence and on the open 
range. They are large and possess mut- 
ton qualities—thick loin and leg, well 
covered ribs,—and are active and alert. 

The first cross and succeeding genera- 
tions show distinct improvement: 1. The 
lamb is larger, faster growing, and has 
distinct mutton quality. 2. The fleece 
is long staple, is white and bright in 
color, has low shrinkage and retains 
elasticity, strength, and softness to a 
high degree. 

The Columbia crossbred ewe is large, 
herds well, is open faced, and productive 
of both lamb and wool. 

One of Utah’s progressive breeders of 
Columbias and an operator of range 
sheep has used Columbia rams exclu- 
sively the past twenty years. He started 
with a typical fine wool herd which pro- 
duced clothing and French combing wool. 
Fleece weights were eight or nine 
pounds, shrinkages 64 to 66 percent, and 
there was an 85 percent lamb crop, 60 
to 70 pounds in weight. Columbia rams 
on this herd have produced larger ewes, 
fleeces weigh 13 or 14 pounds average, 
90 percent combing wool, 56 to 58 per- 





MARK B. 





COLUMBIAS.... 


Our usual high-quality consignment of COLUMBIAS will be entered in the 
NATIONAL RAM SALE, Ogden, August 19 and 20: 


1 STUD; 1 PEN OF 5 REGISTERED; 2 PENS OF 10 RANGE 


All Alert, Active Yearling Rams 
——> Registered Rams and Ewes and Range Rams For Sale At The Ranch At All Times 


HANSON 


cent shrinkage, and the lamb crop is 110 
to 115 percent weighing 95 to 100 
pounds to market. 

A herd of western range ewes, (lack- 
ing in size, producing short staple wool, 
and woolly faced lambs,) can be changed 
by the use of Columbia rams, in one 
generation, to be larger, to have longer 
staple, cleaner and brighter wool, cleaner 
in face, to be improved grazers with 
more and larger lambs. 

Selective breeding has paid in the de- 
velopment of the Columbia sheep. The 
Columbia is the unquestioned ALL 
AMERICAN BREED. 








My top-selli i ii 
oy res ~~ Ey of Columbia range rams in 


»VISIT MY COLUMBIA CONSIGNMENT AT THE 
‘54 NATIONAL RAM SALE 
© One pen of 5 registered rams 


© One pen of 10 range rams 
© One pen of 5 range rams 


R. J. “Bob” SHOWN 


Monte Vista, Colorado 








SPANISH FORK 
UTAH 











Select from the Best! 


COLUMBIAS 


At the National Ram Sale, Ogden, August 
19 and 20, | will offer another choice consign- 
ment of Columbia stud, registered and range 
rams. They are produced from the same U. S. 
Experiment Station bloodlines as my previous 
high-quality National Sale offerings. 


PETE THOMAS 
Malad, Idaho 
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We have a flock of 50 registered 
Hampshire ewes. We purchased the 
start of this flock in 1949. Since then, 
we have purchased three grand cham- 
pion rams. They have increased the 
quality of our flock two-fold. 


We have gained two pounds in the 
shearing weight of our wool. We also 
have brought the wool from mixed 
one-half, three-eighths blood fleeces, to 
straight three-eighths blood. 


——YOU WILL LIKE__ 


OUR CONSIGNMENT OF 
Hampshires and Suffolks 


at the 
NATIONAL RAM SALE 
Ogden, August 19-20 


L. A. WINKLE and SONS 


FILER, IDAHO 








We have increased the mutton in our 
flocks by producing more multiple 
births and better milking ewes. The 
lambs mature earlier and are of a bet- 
ter quality and in better condition. 

We truly believe that the ram is half 
the flock. 

—Vern Jones 
Whitewood, South Dakota 


I buy my replacements since I raise 
cross-bred blackface lambs. I have been 
able to buy bigger and better replace- 
ments due to other sheepmen using 
better rams. Wool is a half pound heav- 
ier on my sheep now than before 1940. 
My lambs also average about five pounds 
heavier since 1940. 

—James Milne 
Valier, Montana 


If one keeps his own ewe lambs, it is 
certainly foolish not.to have better rams 
than ewes. Our range is much improved 
over former years because we have 
planted it into grain, then crested wheat, 
orchard grass, sweet clover, and alfalfa. 





Per Ewe 





Hampshires 
PROVEN FOR RANGE PRODUCTION 


og 





@ More lbs.of Lamb @ More Uniformity 
of Lambs 


FOR BREEDERS LIST WRITE 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
72-W Woodland Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


@ More Desirable 
Lamb Carcass 





WHAT IS THE VALUE 
OF A GOOD RAM 


This has been done in draws where there 
is plenty of moisture. 
—Daniel N. Miles 
Miles Livestock Company 
Livingston, Montana 


Since I started in the sheep business 
back in 1928, I’ve bought most types 
of sheep and rams. I was one of the 
first ones to buy the open-face, straight 
neck type of Rambouillet that was de- 
veloped by Guy Stambaugh at Deer 
Lodge, Montana. 

The Pendleton Woolen Mills are 
among those who have bought the wool 
I have raised. The quality of their 
product is a reflection on the high 
quality of wool which they buy. 

I’m now out of the sheep business, 
almost entirely. While in the business, 
I think the weight of lambs and the 
quality of wool grown was possible be- 
cause I used the best rams I could 
afford. 

—Mike Busch 
Almota, Washington 


In the past few years we have been 
topping our ewe lambs for replace- 
ments and consequently pay closer 
attention to the wool quality of our 
bucks, the demand now being for finer 
wools. 

In former years, we sold all our lambs 
for feeders and used bucks to produce 
heavier lambs. We found the black- 
face bucks good for that purpose. 


—E. E. Junek 
Redig, South Dakota 


Good pasture, pasture rotation, water, 
and good care comes first, even before 
good rams. I’ve been averaging 14 
pounds per fleece until this year. My 
clip was down to 13 pounds this year. 
“T didn’t feed grain.” 

I run Columbias, and I’m really proud 
of them. I think we have some ewes 
and rams with as good a body as any of 
the meat types. 

—X 


Elkington Bros. 
HAMPSHIRES 


Come visit our fine consignment of Hamps 
at the National Ram Sale. 








We will have for 
sale two pens of 5 registered rams and one 
pen of five range rams. 


ELKINGTON BROS. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
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Beautiful Flock... BUT 


HOW MANY f ~Te).5 
TL | ; 


WILL THEY 
RAISE? 


FEED Sheep breeders feeding Rex Oil to rams and ewes report: prompt and 







a 


uniform settling, higher lambing percentage, less lambing troubles, 
earlier and larger lambs, and fewer death losses. Sheep fed Rex Oil 
breed earlier. Rex Oil aids in motility and viability of the sperm 


REX wer GERM OIL 


of the rams. 





Rex Wheat Germ Oil contains a ‘survival factor” (J. Nutrition, Oct. 
1951)—Rex Oil helps lambs survive. 

Scientists have discovered hormonal substances in Rex Oil, acting like 
female and male sex hormones, 


REX WHEAT GERM OIL prevents,| 
and cures stiff lamb disease. 





Every Sheep Raiser Should Read These Reports: 


An experiment station in a preliminary study with Shropshires reported: 





Date Ewes Additional Ewes Sets 


i r : Ewes Total : Ave. 
Number First Lambed Ewes Failed to Single Lambing 
of Ewes Ewe b Not No. of Wt. of 


tambed Feb’10 byteb-25 fab2se Twins “A™*S Lambing Lambs % tants 
REX OIL 14 Jan.6 12 0 2 6 8 0 20 143 7.12\bs. 
CONTROLS 22 Jan.6 11 3 8 4 14 4 22 100 6.62\Ibs. 











Wheat Germ Oil started August 25, 1949. Dose: One ounce per ewe weekly. 
Same rom sired both groups. He was fed 2 ozs. Rex Oil weekly. 
*Rex Oil discontinued on February 25th. 


Woebbeking Stock Farm, Woodburn, Indiana, in an experiment: 





lambs Ewes  Non- 
Ewes lambs Died Died breeders 


REX O11 40 54 2 0 0 Lambs dropped from Jan. Ist to Feb. 15th 
CONTROLS 38 42 8 4 3 Lambs dropped from Feb. 20th to May Ist 











Use Rex Oil with our unqualified guarantee — 
you alone are the judge — you must be satisfied 
or your money back. Insist on Rex Wheat Germ 
Oil—Take no substitute. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN No. 7, AND FEEDING INSTRUCTIONS 


Pint $3.50; Quart $6.00; Gallon $19.00; 5 Gallons 
$87.50; 10 Gallons $160.00. At drug and feed stores 
or direct from us. We pay shipping charges. 


REX MONTICELLO, ILLINOIS 


PRICES: 


Mr. F. B. Padgett—Breezewood Farm, East Palestine, Ohio 

I used Rex Wheat Germ Oil with my Corriedales for 
three years with excellent results. I did not use Rex 
Oil this year and reproduction was the poorest yet. 
When I used Rex Oil, the lambs came in a two-months’ 
period starting in January and survival was excellent, 
This year, without Rex Oil, lambs came over a 4- 
month period, there were less twins and I had 5 dead 
lambs. V'll never be without Rex Oil. 


Mr. Herbert D. McCormick—Romney, Indiana 

I use a barrel mixer to mix Rex Oil with whole oats, and 
feed it before breeding and through the nursing period. 
No stiff lamb since using Rex Oil. My purebred South- 
downs have a lambing percentage of 155; two out of 3 
lambs weighed over 70 lbs. at 4 months. Only one lamb 
lost in 1953 and none in 1954. Ewes settle earlier, and 
less ewes need help at lambing. 


Mr. J. H. Bone—Lafayette, Indiana 


I gave my Corriedale ewes two ounces of Rex Oil at 
the beginning of breeding season. All ewes dropped 
lambs within a 30 day period. Lambs were much 
stronger. We lost only two lambs out of a hundred. 
The head of one lamb was turned back at lambing. 
One ewe had teats too big to suck. Ewes had less lamb- 
ing trouble, and lambing percentage was 148. These 
early lambs are very uniform. 


Charles Keller—Hill Haven, Ostrander, Ohio 

I have records to prove that so far, I have never lost a lamb, 
by being born dead, since using Rex Wheat Germ Oil. My 
lambs got off to a good start thanks to Rex Oil the ewes 
were given. 
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Around the Range County gives our readers a chance to express their opinions 


about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. 


In offering 


this space for free expression of thought, the National Wool Grower assumes 


no responsibility for any statement made. 


Statements about the weather and 


range conditions are taken from U. S. Weather Bureau report for the week 





Triple Purpose Drench 


Eliminates 
Stomachworms - Nedularworms 


Tapeworms 
SHEEP, GOATS, CATTLE 
with single dose 

Proven by scientific research to be 
effective fer the removal ef the above 
pe reo Backed by field reperts to 
e highly effective with a single dose. 
Regarded as the outstanding drench 
on the market. Fasting is not neces- 
sary. Easily administered to both 
sheep and cattle. 


Sold through Wilke Dealers 
Price $5.25 gal. 


WILKE 


Dependable 
ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 
& VETERINARY PRODUCTS 

WEST PLAINS, MISSOURI 


or Direct. 








Our 1954 National Sale consignment of 28, including three 


studs, will be big, growthy, western-type rams, chosen 


from the above yearlings, photographed June 10th “in the 
rough.” 


At the ranch — now selling top Ram Lambs and Ewes. 


Pooles’ Magic Valley Hampshires 


ROUTE 3, JEROME, IDAHO 


ending July 19, 1954. 


ARIZONA 


Hot and dry in most areas; local, moderate 
to heavy thundershowers in southeast and 
central. Heavy winds in Yuma Valley on 
12th damaged alfalfa and Bermuda seed 
crops. Cotton good growth; some shedding 
in Maricopa and Pinal counties; early fields 
setting good-sized bolls; insect control gen- 
eral in central and south. Field corn cutting 
for silage in south. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures averaged from near normal 
to below normal on north coast, generally 
above normal elsewhere. Light, scattered 
showers on north coast and in southeastern 
interior, with some locally, heavy amounts 
in Antelope Valley district. Fire danger 
higher than normal. 


Glen Ellen, Sonoma County 
July 10, 1954 


Weather and feed conditions have been 
good on the range since July 1. Condi- 
tions are much better this year than 
they have been in the past two or three 
years. There will be ample food on the 
summer range for the next several 
months. 

Fat lambs have sold in this area from 
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20 to 21 cents. Feeder lambs went at 
16 to 18 cents. A few fine wool yearling 
ewes recently sold at $27. Crossbred 
whitefaced yearling ewes brought $24. 
My wool goes into the wool pool. Last 
year I received about 65 cents. I expect 
about the same this year. 
—Edwin W. Hartzell 


Sebastopol, Sonoma County 
July 9, 1954 


I run on permanent pastures and raise 
only purebred Suffolks. With selected 
breeding ewes and top quality rams, I 
now believe I have one of the outstand- 
ing flocks in this area. 

This year I am trying to irrigate the 
pastures, and then let them get ripe be- 
fore I turn the sheep in on them. I find 
they do better on this type of feed than 
they do on a lush, green pasture. 

Weather and feed conditions have been 
very good here. 

—Ira D. Harris 


COLORADO 


Continued hot; 100 degrees on several 
days. Scattered showers throughout week; 
amounts trace to 2 inches. Crops continue 
poor to fair. Winter wheat much below 
average; many fields abandoned in east. 
Second cutting of alfalfa in west; good 
yields. Corn in east poor, fair to good in 
west. Pastures and meadow some improve- 
ment where rains, but generally poor to 
fair. Livestock good. 


IDAHO 


Warm nights and hot days. Thunder- 
storm activity unusually extensive, with 
damaging storms Wednesday through Fri- 
day. Hailstorms Friday at many points 
damaged crops. First hay crop being har- 
vested in some areas. Wheat being har- 
vested on lower elevations near Lewiston; 
nearly ready for harvest in other areas. 
Other crops generally in good condition. 


MONTANA 


Warm. Scattered thundershowers. Dry- 
land crops suffering from heat and lack of 


moisture in east, north-central, and central. 


Dry weather maturing winter wheat; good 
yields indicated in most areas. About 
three-fourths of spring grains headed. 
Irrigated crops good te excellent. 
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Harrison, Madison County 
July 8, 1954 


We have had quite a bit of trouble 
with grasshoppers in this section. There 
has been a little spraying done to try 
and stamp them out. 

Weather and feed conditions have 
been good on the range, much better than 
in the past several years. 

A few mixed lots of lambs recently 
contracted in this area for 18 cents. 

—Fred C. Moger 


Lewiston, Fergus County 
July 13, 1954 


Some wool sold in recent transactions 
from 58 to 62 cents. 

Weather and feed conditions have 
been excellent in this area since the 
first of July. Things look much brighter 
this year than they have for the past 
two or three years as far as weather 
and feed are concerned. 

A few feeder lambs recently sold 
from 15 to 17 cents. 

—G. C. Morton 


Livingston, Park County 
July 12, 1954 


Everything seems to be going all right 
at the present time. It has been hot and 
dry here, but feed on the summer range 
is still good. The weather has been 
about the same this year as the past 
two or three years, but the ground may 
be a little drier. 

A bunch of fat lambs recently con- 
tracted at about 18 cents. 

—Miles Stock Company 


Valier, Pondera County 
July 10, 1954 


Our biggest problem at this time is 
feed. Labor is more plentiful now than 
usual, and the coyotes are practically all 
eliminated. 

It has been very dry here since the 
first of July. Feed on the summer range 
is sufficient, but it is drying rapidly. 

Some feeder lambs recently contracted 
at from 16.5 to 17 cents. Mixed lots 
of lambs contracted for 16 cents. Some 
fine wool yearling ewes sold for $20 and 
some whitefaced crossbreds sold from 
$18 to $21. 

Nearly 9,000 fleeces of three-eighths 
blood recently sold in this area at 63 
cents a pound. In the three-eighths to 
one-half blood classification, 1,250 fleeces 
sold at 60 cents. 

—James Milne 


NEW MEXICO 


Temperatures averaged slightly above 
seasonal, except near seasonal in southwest. 
Beneficial rainfall confined to small areas, 
mostly at higher elevations; most of State 
still dry. Third alfalfa cutting well along 
in southern valleys. Most dryland row crops 
poor. 
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Aztec, San Juan County 
July 11, 1954 


Above average weather and feed con- 
ditions have prevailed since July 1. 
Feed on the summer range is in good 
shape. 

No lambs have been contracted in 
this area. A large percent of the lambs 
here will go as fats. Growers are asking 
$18. 

Wool sold in this area in a price 
range from 50 to 60 cents per pound. 

Our greatest problem at present is 
finding dependable herders. 

—Sandy Scott 





Consigning to the National Ram Sale 


5 COLUMBIA YEARLINGS 


Developed from Best Blood Lines Obtainable 
Also Breeding Stock For Sale at the Ranch 


R. BOB ROBINSON arty 








——CASTLE ROCK HAMPS—— 


WELL BRED SHEEP 
See Them at the 
National Ram Sale 


MARY DONOHOE 


Fishtail, Montana 






















MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


HAMPSHIRES 
COLUMBIAS 
TARGHEES 


13,000 Head 


* Hamp-ram lambs and ewes 








* Columbia and Targhee yearling rams and 
ram lambs 


* Columbia and Targhee ewes and ewe lambs 


In LOTS or CARLOADS—No Singles 


— These Sheep are all range raised and can be seen at any time — 


WRITE OR WIRE... 


MT. HAGGIN 
LIVESTOCK CO. 


ANACONDA, MONTANA 
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See my consignment to the 1954 National 
Ram Sale. 


SUFFOLKS 


* 1 yearling stud ram 
* 1 pen of 5 registered rams 
* 2 pens of 10 range rams 
All sired by outstanding rams with notable bloodlines. 
The stud ram I’m consigning to the National. 4 


ALLAN JENKINS 


NEWTON, UTAH 


























ee ee ate . : 

Pictured is one of our Studs to be sold at the 1954 National Ram Sale. He 
has several generations of our own breeding behind him. Our other Stud 
entry will be by a Ram sired by Grange John Harry — a Ram used by 
one of the leading English Suffolk breeders for three years to produce winners 


at Royal Shows. We paid $1,350 for Grange John Harry as a four-year-old 
and have used him for two years now. 


For Sale at Ranch—40 head 
Registered Suffolk Ewes. 
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Selected for Rapid Growth 


M. W. BECKER 


Rupert, Idaho 
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Aztec, San Juan County 
July 12, 1954 


I don’t know of any sales of wool in 
this area since May. Fine wool sold 
then for around 60 cents per pound. 

It started raining here earlier this 
year than last, and conditions are bet- 
ter locally than they have been for the 
past two or three years. The range was 
short in June, but it is coming nicely 
since it started raining. 

We are getting along fine with the 
Forest Service. There have been no 
cuts in our grazing permits. 

It still looks like higher expenses 
and lower returns are going to put 
many sheepmen out of the business. 

—Glen Swire 


OREGON 


Temperatures averaged slightly below 
normal in northwest, near normal in south- 
west and central, and above in east. Scat- 
tered showers along coast and northern 
border. Warm, dry weather generally very 
favorable for harvest operations. 


Medical Springs, Union County 
June 24, 1954 


The sheep business around here seems 
very slow. What sheep are moving are 
going at a poor price. 

We received 55 cents for our wool. | 
think that is about average, as most woo! 
sold from 50 to 60 cents. 

Weather and feed conditions have 
been very good during June. The feed 
conditions here are about the same as 
they have been in the past two years. 
Good prospects exist for feed on the 
summer range. We go onto the summer 
range about July 15. 

—R. C. Black 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Hot and dry; highest 111 degrees in cen- 
tral and southeast. All sections need surface 
moisture badly. Harvesting small grains 
good progress. Rust on Durum and other 
spring grains checked by hot weather, but 
heat caused some drying and premature 
ripening with loss of yields and test weights. 
Insect infestation generally very heavy. 
Oat harvest gaining momentum. Barley 
harvest just starting. Flax good growth; 
some starting to turn. 


Ralph, Harding County 
July 14, 1954 


I received 55 cents down for my wool. 
It graded three-eighths to fine. My 
sheep sheared 13 pounds on the aver- 
age, without feeding grain. 

It is very dry here—drier than it has 
been at this time of year for several 
years. Feed on the summer range is 
good, but it is drying up awfully fast. 
The temperature has been over 100 
degrees for the past week. 

I think we should make lamb the 
meat which is eaten on Easter. We 
should advertise lamb for Easter, and 
claim that day as a lamb eating day. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Redig, Harding County 
July 16, 1954 

Several wool clips were sold outright 
at shearing time from 60 to 74.5 cents, 
depending on the grade, politics or 
diplomacy. 

It has been very hot here, but the 
feed is good. Summer range is normal, 
but hay will be shorter than it was last 
year. 

—E. E. Junek 


Whitewood, Lawrence County 
July 15, 1954 

Weather and feed conditions have 
been excellent on the range since the 
first of July. Summer range feed is in 
very good condition, much better than 
in the past few years. A wet, cool 
spring made conditions good for grass 
growth in this area. 

We haven’t had any trouble with in- 
sects or diseases with our sheep, but 
the alfalfa weevil has been bothering us 
quite a bit. Some spraying has been 
done to stamp it out. 

—Vern Jones 


TEXAS 


Drought conditions spread north and 
northwest and intensified in central as over 
100 degree temperatures prevailed. Only 
a few isolated showers in east and extreme 
west of little consequence. Cotton in gen- 
eral withstanding hot, dry weather better 
than other crops. Range and pasture feed 
dry in all areas. Supplemental feeding in- 


creased and marketing cattle and sheep 
stepped up. 


UTAH 


Scattered, light showers early in week 
increasing in intensity over weekend. Heavy 
thunderstorm in St. George area on 13th, 
with heavy wind damaging considerable 
fruit. Most of week hot; about normal 
latter part as showers increased. Harvest- 
ing wheat begun. Livestock good. 


Panguitch, Garfield County 
July 27, 1954 

We have had some rains in our area, 
and range conditions on the whole are 
better than a year ago. Our country 
also looks much better than parts of 
Wyoming and Colorado that I saw while 
traveling to Denver recently. 

—M. V. Hatch 


Grantsville, Tooele County 
July 8, 1954 

Weather and feed conditions haven’t 
been too good here since the first of July. 
Feed on the summer range is starting to 
look more favorable, as there has been 
some precipitation. 

—William R. Judd 


WASHINGTON 


Temperatures near to slightly below nor- 
mal. Cloudy in west and generally sunny 
in east. Rain early in week, but hot and 
dry later in week. Good wheat weather, 
with some harvesting beginning in central 
and south. 

(Continued on Page 59) 


——S$UFFOLKS~—— 


Good Rugged 
HEAVY-BONED TYPE RAMS 
See them at the Nétional Ram Sale 


C. F. BURGER psn 


IDAHO 














SUFFOLKS * 


This year’s National consignment is a sturdy 


lot of range-raised SUFFOLK yearlings, one 
of our best offerings to date. Our range 
pens will be topped-out from the above year- 
lings, photographed in early June. 


SEE AND BUY THEM IN OGDEN, AUGUST 19. 


CHAS. HOWLAND & SON 


Weiser, Idaho 











VAUGHN 
ESTATE 
SUFFOLKS 













Southburn Choice A2147R. 
. . . Lambed 1952... . Se- 
lected in England by Dr. C. 
W. Hickman for the late 
Howard Vaughn. (left) 


Yeldham Coronation A2148R. 
. . . Lambed 1953. (right) 


Kirton Coronation A2149R. 
. . . Lambed 1953. (below) 





We are proud to include these 
imported rams in our 1954 con- 
signment to the National Ram 
Sale. 


Owner. . 


Mrs. Mower 
Vaughn 


Dixon, California 





Agent: Ervin E. Vassar, Dixon, California 
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(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 
National Life Building, Salt Lake City, 1, Utah) 


COLUMBIAS 


BRADFORD, MARK 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
DORNEY, C. W. 

Monte Vista, Colorado 
ELKINGTON BROS. 

Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 

Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
LIND & SONS, ELMER 

Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 

Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MARQUISS & SONS, R. B. 

Gillette, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 

Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 

711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 

Node, Wyoming 
ROBINSON, R. (BOB) 

767 East Sixth South 

Logan, Utah 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 

Monte Vista, Colorado 
THOMAS, PETE 

Malad, Idaho 
YOUNG, CY 

St. Anthony, Idaho 


CORRIEDALES 


LEVER & SONS, HENRY 
Gateway, Jefferson Co., Oregon 


CROSSBREDS 





CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 

Pendleton, Oregon 
FLOWER, C. F. 

Sunnyside, Washington 
THE PAULY RANCH 

Deer Lodge, Montana 


HAMPSHIRES 


BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 


MacCARTHY & SONS, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
HAMPSHIRES 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 


PANAMAS 


BELL, TOM 
Rupert, Idaho 
HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 
RICKS BROS. 
Rte. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


RAMBOUILLETS 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
FLOWER, C. F. 
Sunnyside, Washington 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM, 
Inc. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 
PORT, R. I. 
Sundance, Wyoming 


ROMELDALES 


FRANCKE, R. O. 
6719 Burnside Road 
Sebastapol, California 
SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 


SUFFOLKS 


BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 
FLOWER, C. F. 
Sunnyside, Washington 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROS. 
Star Route, Menan, Idaho 
GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 
Morrin, Alta., Canada 
HALL, WILLIAM C. 
Falkland, B. C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 
MAYFIELD, CHAS. W. 
Riverdale Farms, Sherman, Ill. 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 
Springville, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WARRICK & SON, ROY B. 
Oskaloosa, lowa 


TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 


SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Helena, Montana 
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RANGE COUNTRY 
(Continued from Page 57) 


Almota, Whitman County 
July 14, 1954 


I have noticed several bands of sheep 
pasturing on sweet clover in this area. 
Some of the lambs have been sold, but 
I don’t know at what weight. Due to 
the amount of rain, the amount of sweet 
clover pasture should be good all year. 

I just have a few sheep. I sold my 
wool in Pendleton for 50 cents a pound. 

—Mike Busch 


Eureka, Walla Walla County 
July 13, 1954 


Vast areas of land are going under 
cultivation in our State. This includes 
both irrigated lands and drylands. The 
result of this will be that the range 
sheep industry will be smaller in this 


State than before. There is, I believe, 
an increase of farm flocks and perhaps 
a small increase of winter feeding. I 
doubt if the overall ewe count will 
increase much. 

A fair average for our wools this 
season would probably be around 53 
cents. I don’t believe that the feeder 
lamb market is yet established. 

Hay and grain supplies look to be 
plentiful and prices should be a shade 
lower than last year. 

I admire the work of the lamb pro- 
motion committees and the Women’s 
Auxiliaries. I hope that smoked and 
cured mutton legs will catch on. 

I don’t think it pays to be too bearish 
on the sheep industry. We could be in 
for some pleasant surprises in 1955 and 
56. 

As for rams—use the best and 
slaughter the rest. —Frank Buckler 

(Continued on Page 64) 


-—— SUFFOLKS ——+ 


See my consignment of 
10 YEARLINGS 
at the National. 


They are rugged, heavy-boned, 
range-raised rams. 


ROY C. BLAKLEY 
Cambridge, Idaho 











OUR SUFFOLK RAMS 
are bred to 
Meet the Breeders Demands Backed by Top Blood- 
lines in Our Long Established Suffolk Flock. See 
Our Consignment at the National Ram Sale, 
GREEN VALLEY RANCH 
F. A. & Marian M. Coble 
P. O. Box 647 — Winters, California 
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Small, smooth heads . . . LESS TROUBLE AT LAMBING TIME. 
Alert . . . ACTIVE — BETTER RUSTLERS. 
Open face . . . NO WOOL BLINDNESS. 


Unequalled constitutions . . . GREATER HARDINESS, MORE LAMBS 
THAT GET FAT FASTER. 


Excellent mutton form ... WEIGH MORE, SELL FOR MORE. 


See and Buy the Nation’s outstanding SUFFOLKS at the NATIONAL RAM SALE, OGDEN, UTAH, AUGUST 19 and 20; 
also at the following sales: Filer, Idaho, August 4; Albuquerque, New Mexico, August 5-6; Albany, Oregon, August 
7; Pullman, Washington, August 11-12; Pendleton, Oregon, August 16; Lakeview, Oregon, September 13; Miles City, 
Montana, September 16; North Salt Lake, Utah, September 16; Pocatello, Idaho, September 18; Casper, Wyoming, 
September 21-22; Spanish Fork, Utah, October 14. 


For Complete Details, Including List of Breeders, Write 


American Suffolk Sheep Society 


C. W. HICKMAN, Secretary, MOSCOW, IDAHO 


“Recognized by the Canadian National Livestock Records” 


Suffolhs... 


SUPREME ON RANCHES... ON FARMS 
...- ON MARKETS... BECAUSE... 
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BLM NOTES 
IDAHO 


An order of the Secretary of Interior 
signed on June 1 opened 1,367 acres of 
public domain near Pocatello, Idaho. The 
land, primarily valuable for grazing, was 
formerly withdrawn for the Army. 

The acreage is open to application un- 
der appropriate public land laws begin- 
ning July 6, subject to a 91-day prefer- 
ence-right filing period for veterans of 
World War II. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the Manager, Land Office, 
Bureau of Land Management, Boise, 
Idaho. 








See our consignment at the National Ram 
ae < 
® 2 SINGLE STUDS 
© 5 REGISTERED RAMS 
® 15 RANGE RAMS 


F. R. Christensen & Sons 


EPHRAIM, UTAH 


Another order released 3,840 acres of 
grazing land six miles west of Taber, 
Idaho. The lands were withdrawn on 
October 7, 1943 at the request of the 
War Department for use in connection 
with the Pocatello Bombing Range. 

The area released is located in a lava 
bed near Taber, and is usable for graz- 
ing. The lands will not be subject to 
occupancy or disposition until they have 
been classified. Inquiries regarding these 
lands should also be addressed to the 
BLM office in Boise. 


TRANSFER ... 


Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay recently announced the signing 
of an order transferring from Washing- 
ton, D. C., to nearby western States land 
office functions for public and acquired 
lands in North and South Dakota, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Texas, and Oklahoma. 

The land office functions of North and 
South Dakota will be handled by the 
Billings, Montana State office; Kansas 
and Nebraska work will be handled by 
the Cheyenne land office; and Texas and 
Oklahoma activities will be transferred 
to the Santa Fe land office. 

Functions transferred involve the 
receipt and recording of applications and, 
in the case of acquired lands, the issu- 
ance of leases. 








McMinnville, 
E. J. HANDLEY ~— 
Top-selling Columbia Stud, 
California Ram Sale — 1951-52-53 
Flock established in 1942 on 
U. S. Bloodlines. 





See my National Ram Sale Consignment 








Announcing 


Our consignment to 

the 1954 National 

Ram Sale. 
COLUMBIAS 


@ 10 range rams 


SUFFOLKS 


@ 10 range rams 


All are top quality rams. 
Watch for our consign- 
ments at other sales. They 


were raised by the... by us. 


JAMES L. and ELOISE NOBLE 








Top-selling pen of five Columbia yearling range 
rams in the 1952 National Ram Sale. 
brought $150 per head and were consigned 


HARTLEY STOCK FARM 


ee 


They 


PAGE, NORTH DAKOTA 
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MAN’‘S BEST FRIEND 


The Sheep Dog 


by S. E. LAMPE 


Gardnerville, Nevada 





HAT would a sheepman do without 
his dogs? 


You might as well ask what would a 
housewife do without her pots and pans, 
Recently I came across an interesting 
passage in Journal of Researches, writ- 
ten approximately 120 years ago by an 
English naturalist. In it he details his 
experiences while exploring South Amer- 
ica. The passage follows : 


“When riding it is a common thing 
to meet a large flock of sheep guarded 
by one or two dogs at the distance of 
some miles from any house or man. | 
often wondered how so firm a friendship 
had been established. The method of 
education consists in separating the 
puppy while very young from the bitch, 
and in accustoming it to its future com- 
panions. 


“A ewe is held three or four times a 
day for the little thing to suck, and a 
nest of wool is made for it in the sheep- 
pen; at no time is it allowed to associate 
with other dogs, or with the children of 
the family. The puppy is, moreover, gen- 
erally castrated; so that when grown up, 
it can scarcely have any feelings in con- 
mon with the rest of its kind. From 
this education it has no wish to leave 
the flock, and just as another dog will 
defend its master, man, so will these 
defend the sheep. 


“It is amusing to observe when ap- 
proaching a flock, how the dog imme- 
diately advances barking, and the sheep 
all close in his rear, as if round the oldest 
ram. These dogs are also easily taught 
to bring home the flock at a certain hour 
in the evening. Their most troublesome 
fault, when young, is their desire of 
playing with the sheep; for in their sport 
they sometimes gallop their poor sub- 
jects unmercifully. 


“A whole pack of hungry wild dogs 
will scarcely ever (and I was told by 
some never) venture to attack a flock 
guarded by one of these faithful 
shepherds. 


“In the above case the shepherd dog 
ranks the sheep as its fellow-brethren, 
and thus gains confidence; and the wild 
dogs, though knowing that the individual 
sheep are not dogs, but are good to eat, 
yet partly consent to this view, when 
seeing them in a flock with a shepherd 
dog at their head.” 


The National Wool Grower 
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ARIZONA 


(Continued from Page 15) 
Embach continues as secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Directors of the association are Tony 
Manterola, Orville Brown, Gunnar 
Thude, R. J. (Bob) Pouquette, Juan 
Aleman, Ysidor Otondo and H. C. Dob- 
son. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion largely took over Arizona’s after- 
noon session. President Lockett intro- 
duced National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion President Willoughby and turned 
the meeting over to him. Mr. Willough- 
by introduced other National Associa- 
tion officers, members of the Executive 
Committee and F. W. ImMasche, Deputy 
Director, Livestock and Dairy Division, 
Commodity Stabilization Service, USDA, 
and Howard Doggett, Director, North- 
west Area, Commodity Stabilization and 
Agricultural Conservation Program 
Services. 

Brief talks were made by G. N. Win- 
der as chairman of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board and W. H. 
Steiwer as president of the American 
Wool Council. 

Mr. ImMasche explained how the 
wool program might be handled if the 
bill becomes law. Executive Secretary 
Jones of the National Association told 
of a plan to put the self-help section 
of the wool bill into operation as soon 
as possible after enactment of the legis- 
lation. This section permits the use 
of part of the incentive payment for 
lamb and wool advertising and pro- 
motion programs upon approval of the 
growers. 

The Arizona Association unanimous- 
ly voted to give their Board of Direc- 
tors authority to study and act on that 
section of the bill. 


Resolutions of condolence were 
adopted on the passing of Mike Ohaco, 
Tom and Minnie B. Hudspeth and 
Howard J. Smith, executive secretary 
of the Central Arizona Project. The 
acts of the officers during the past 
year were approved and dues for the 
coming year were set at 5 cents per 
head, as in the past three years. 

The traditional lamb feast at the 
Manterola Ranch followed the business 
meeting of the Arizona group. This 
year they hosted the National Associa- 


tion officers and their guests at the 
affair. 
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FIFTH ANNUAL 


SANPETE RAM SALE 


date: Saturday, August 28, 1954 


place: Ephraim, Utah 
time: 11:00 a.m. 
number: 300 head 


TYPES: ALL BREEDS 


Sanpete County 


“The Rambouillet Center of the World” 




















SHEEPMEN‘S BOOKS 


Allred’s PRACTICAL GRASSLAND MANAGEMENT 





Belschner’s SHEEP MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES ................... 





ASES 
Clawson’s WESTERN RANGE fe a LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 
Ensminger’s SHEEP HUSBAND 
Hopkin’s WOOL AS AN APPAREL FIBER . 
Hartley’s THE SHEPHERD’S DOG .................. 











Hultz & Hill’s RANGE bone 4 AND WOOL 








Kammlade’s SHEEP SCIENCE . or aie raeke 














Klemme’s AN ogg ag GRAZIER EN CT 
Morrison’s FEEDS AND F NG . : acd 
Rice, Andrews & Weewik's BREEDING “BETTER. LIVESTOCK 








Serene re I arian nc ccc ccescen weet rn esses rv emncsensasatiasieacenenes 
Saunderson’s WESTERN STOCK. RANCHING ..... 


NON ORAS ROS 





Seiden’s LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA 








Stoddart & Smith’s RANGE MANAGEMENT .20000..........ccccccccecceceseeeeeeceeeneeeeeeeeenee 








Wentworth & Towne’s SHEPHERD’S EMPIRE 





Wentworth’s AMERICA’S SHEEP TRAILS . 





For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
414 Pacific National Life Building 


Salt Lake City 1, Uta 


Sesssessssausssss 
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WOOL COUNCIL 


(Continued from Page 13) 


under the direction of The Wool Bureau. 

“T attended, along with Ray W. Wil- 
loughby and Steve Stumberg, my first 
meeting of The Wool Bureau in June. 
I think it was also Mr. Willoughby’s 
first meeting but it wasn’t new to Mr. 
Stumberg because he had been a director 
before. 

“Tt was interesting to me to know that 
the British Commonwealth people are 
perfectly willing to continue on a part- 
nership basis. They made that statement 
in response to a direct question from Ray 
Willoughby. 

“Tt is a little embarrassing, however, 
to go there with a handful of money 
when they put up so much.” 


“Nothing Measures Up To Wool” 


The value of The Wool Bureau’s pro- 
gram for wool was very effectively shown 
by President Max F. Schmitt through 
slides in color. 

The consumer advertising program 
included in The Wool Bureau’s activities 
for the first time this year was partic- 
ularly interesting. 


“Basic performance qualities long 
taken for granted in wool,” Mr. Schmitt 
said, “are now eagerly sought by the 
consumer, who has found—sometimes 
from bitter experience—that nothing 
measures up to wool in service and 
value.” 


It is on that theme—‘Nothing Meas- 
ures Up To Wool’—that the advertising 
program is based. It will be used in 
advertising, in store displays, in special 
promotions, on garment hang-tags, on 
stickers, gummed labels, posters, and so 
forth. 


“This new national advertising cam- 
paign,” Mr. Schmitt continued, “is 
designed to build enduring consumer re- 
spect and investment value. Jointly 
sponsored by The Wool Bureau and Wool, 
Ine., an organization representing the 
Boston and Philadelphia wool dealers, 
the campaign will begin in August. Ad- 
vertisements will appear in Time, News- 
week, The New Yorker, Harper’s Bazaar, 
Vogue and Esquire. 

“The Promotion Department of The 
Wool Bureau is working closely with 
leading textile mills, clothing manufac- 
turers and retail stores which will use 
the campaign to focus attention on wool.” 








J. M. Coon Wool Co. 














JAMES M. COON, President 
ATwater 4327 





Complete Marketing Service— 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho Wools 


1235 N.W. Irving 
Portland 9, Oregon 
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EDGEHILL-LUKENS Inc. 


280 Summer Street 


ee TTT TTT 


Boston 10, Massachusetts 
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PHILADELPHIA 





WINSLOW and CO. 
Foreign ———— W oO Oo L ———- Domestic 


SOLE SELLING AGENT ARMOUR PULLED WOOLS 


248 Summer Street, Boston 10 


CHICAGO 
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(The NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
hopes to be able to present some black 
and white reproductions of some of the 
advertisements later on.) 

The advertising campaign is, of course 
but one phase of the broad promotion, 
education and research program con- 
ducted by the Bureau. These various 
phases of Bureau activities were tied ip 
to pictures of Department heads and 
assistants shown on slides. 

Through its news and_ publicity 
services, Mr. Schmitt said, The Wool 
Bureau speaks authoritatively for al] 
segments of the wool industry, and acts 
as a clearinghouse for wool fashion in- 
formation. Hundreds of news stories and 
features originating with the Bureay 
are carried in all media of communication 
each year, he added. 

The Bureau’s education program, Mr, 
Schmitt asserted, reaches thousands of 
schools and colleges across the Nation, 
In addition to basic wool information, 
films, filmstrips and other training ma- 
terials for use in general education, the 
Bureau provides sales training for retail 
store personnel and distributes a well- 
rounded instruction course for use in all 
levels of home economics training. 

Through this instruction, he continued, 
thousands of the Nation’s future home- 
makers each year gain enduring respect 
for wool’s unique service properties. 
This instruction, he emphasized, is help- 
ing to build wool’s markets for the years 
ahead. 


Source of Information 


The Bureau’s economics department 
has established itself as a primary source 
of vital information and statistics on 
wool. Its services help all elements of the 
trade to evaluate the wool supply-demand 
situation, plan production and marketing 
schedules, and analyze specific phases of 
the wool outlook. 

The Bureau’s department of science 
and technology performs a three-fold 
function, Mr. Schmitt said. It stimulates 
research into the fundamental properties 
of the complex wool fiber. It speeds the 
application of research developments to 
mill processes by encouraging the free 
exchange of research information. And 
it performs a vital public relations func- 
tion by reporting the important research 
advances which mean continually im- 
proved wool products. 

In broadening the scope of wool pro- 
motion, Mr. Schmitt reported, greater 
emphasis will be placed upon West Coast 
operations, with the expansion of The 
Wool Bureau’s office in the fast-growing 
fashion centers of Los Angeles. 

By some standards, Mr. Schmitt ex- 
plained, the intensive promotion and 
consumer advertising program for wool 
does not constitute a large-scale cam- 
paign. However, he added, careful 
budgeting and judicious spending are 
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helping to stretch the wool promotion 
dollar. It will go still further, and pro- 
duce even more, if the Nation’s wool 
growers give the wool promotion pro- 
gram their determined, day-to-day sup- 
port, he said. 

Although consumer appreciation for 
wool has risen sharply during the last 
year, intensified promotion is needed to 
strengthen wool’s markets, Mr. Schmitt 
asserted. In this increasingly competi- 
tive era, not only does wool compete with 
other fibers, but wool products vie with 
an ever-widening range of consumer 
goods for their share of the consumer 
dollar. Wool growers must accept pro- 
motion as essential to the job of market- 
ing their product profitably, he added. 
The program needs the full support of 
the Nation’s wool growers. 


Wool Contest Discussion 


Mrs. J. T. Murdock, National Auxil- 
iary President, called the Council of 
Directors’ attention to the exceptionally 
fine 1954 home sewing contest folder. 
It was the most attractive and complete 
form they had ever had, she asserted. 


“We feel,” Mrs. Murdock said, “that 
this contest has done a great deal for 
the industry. The money used for it is 
less than one page of advertising in Life. 
Through it we have received an enormous 
amount of publicity. This statement is 


backed up by the great volume of clip- 
pings received and on file in The Wool 
Bureau office.” 

An expanding interest in the contest 
was noted by Mrs. Murdock in the num- 
ber of requests from girls residing in 
States not in the contest area for per- 
mission to participate. 


The Auxiliary, Mrs. Murdock said, 
appreciated very much, indeed, the help 
that had come to them from many sources 
including individual business firms, 
teachers, and others and hoped that their 
generous support would continue. 


She also mentioned the fine piece of 
wool promotion done by Texas in their 
“Miss Wool” program. 

“We also are interested in promoting 
lamb,” Mrs. Murdock continued, “and 
have tried throughout the States to ad- 
vance this project as much as possible. 

“We appreciate the cooperation that 
you as presidents of State associations 
have given this project and all other 
projects the Auxiliaries have put on.” 


The Directors approved some changes 
in the constitution and by-laws of the 
American Wool Council. One of the re- 
visions provides that the “American 
Wool Council may, by a vote of its di- 
rectors, serve as a constituent member 
of The Wool Bureau, Inc., and, so long 
as it continues as such, the President of 
the American Wool Council or represent- 


ative duly appointed by him to serve in 
his stead, shall cast the vote and repre- 
sent the Council in all membership 
meetings of The Wool Bureau, Inc.” 


Under the second major change, the 
President of the Council, the President 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion by virtue of their offices, and one 
other person selected by the Council will 
be nominated annually as the Council’s 
representatives on the Board of Directors 
of The Wool Bureau. The vote for their 
election will be cast by the Council 
President. (The Wool Bureau elects the 
members of its Board of Directors.) 


President Ray W. Willoughby of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association, 
commended highly The Wool Bureau for 
its work in behalf of wool and said he 
thought the Council’s affiliation with it 
should be continued. 


The meeting closed with an appeal by 
President Steiwer for increased financial 
support so that the Council can meet its 
commitment to The Wool Bureau and 
assist in their very worthy activities. 





R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
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RANGE COUNTRY 
(Continued from Page 59) 


Yakima, Yakima County 
July 16, 1954 


I do not have any sheep at this time, 
but I’m sure that the principal problem 
for 99 percent of the growers is that 
there is too much money being paid out, 
and not enough coming in. Unless 
things change, there won’t be as many 
sheep in this State of Washington in a 
few years as there were when Lewis 
and Clark came through here in the 
year 1805. 

Sixty percent of the Washington wool 
was sold earlier at 46 to 60 cents. About 
40 percent went to Portland for con- 
signment or storage. Approximately 
100,000 pounds of Washington wool is 
now being placed under CCC loan by 
one Portland handler. 

One car of black face yearling ewes 
from Washington recently sold in South 
Saint Paul, Minnesota, at 18 cents. 

Most mountainous areas have had 
cool weather with considerable rain. 
Feed conditions are quite good at 
present. 

—Charles H. Brune 


WYOMING 


Temperatures above normal. Precipita- 
tion negligible in most areas, to locally 
heavy in others. Crops thriving in many 
sections under irrigation. Haying and gen- 
eral harvesting begun in some areas, but 
delayed in others. 


Afton, Lincoln County 
July 13, 1954 


Weather and feed conditions are bet- 
ter this year than they have been in the 
past two or three years. 


The cost of running sheep is too high 
compared to the price received for wool 
and lambs. Everything the farmer and 
stockman buys is up in price—and 
everything he sells is down in price. 

—Charles Johnson 


Gillette, Campbell County 
July 14, 1954 


It is very dry here and feed is poor. 
Campbell County has formed a drought 
committee and hopes to get Federal 
recognition and aid. Some herds may 
have to be liquidated. 

Yet, even with the dry conditions, 
lambs are looking good. 

Most sales of wool were around 60 
cents in this area. A few were reported 
at 62 cents or better. 

We’ve had quite a bit of trouble with 
sheep ticks. We are using dusting 
mechanisms to try and rid the sheep 
of these parasites. 

—John A. Jacobs 
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We will appreciate your inspection of our 
consignment at the 39th Annual National 
Ram Sale. 


*July 13, 1954 — 108° in lowa, humidity 65%. 





grees below zero in winter 
and over 100 degrees in 
summer.* 
Rams raised under these 
conditions will do well 
anyplace. 


Beau Geste Farms 
ROY B. WARRICK & SON 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA 
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